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Revisit to a Karen _village—Baptisms— 


Passage of the Tenasserim mountains. 


—A trocal storm. 


March 23, 1838. Left home this 
morning to visit a Karen village, about 
twenty-five miles distant. We were 
overtaken on the way by a severe storm 
of rain, accompanied with the most ter- 
rific thunder. Night came on, and the 
storm increased ;_ but, aided by almost 
incessant flashes of lightning, and 
having no place of shelter, we pushed 
forward, and at 11 o’clock reached our 
destined village. 

24. Between forty and fifty assem- 
bled at 7 o’clock in the morning for 
worship, after which three men went 
off to give infermation in two other 
villages of my arrival. Just at dark 
they returned, followed by eighteen 
others, male and female. Some of 
them were Christians, and others had 
come to hear the gospel. ‘This is the 
village where I visited last month, and 
baptized ten. My congregation was 
between seventy and eighty. After 
sermon several came forward and ask- 
ed for baptism. 

25. Lord’s-day. After the morn- 
ing services, we resumed the examina- 
tion of candidates for baptism. Four 
were finally received and _ baptized. 
An hour and a half was then spent in 
prayer, occasionally singing two or 
three verses. After a sermon in the 
evening, I broke bread for the church. 
The whole number of communicants 
was thirty-six. 

28. During the past three days we 
have had a continued series of meetings 
for the benefit of the church and of 


A 


those who are enquiring after truth. 
A few who never heard before, have 
come and listened. Made all arrange- 
ments this evening for a journey over 
the mountains to the Tenasserim river. 

29. After a march of six hours, we 
came near the foot of the mountains, 
and put up for the night. Here are 


two families, living in solitude. In 


the houses are twenty-three souls, old 
and young, and I find that four of them 
I baptized last month. They gave me 
a most cordial welcome, spread a mat 
in an open verandah, brought water 
for washing and drinking—dressed a 
fowl for my dinner, and did every thing 
that kindness and christian courtes 

could dictate. _ At candle-lighting all 
assembled, and I read the third chapter 


of John, and expounded for nearly two 


hours. ‘To me it was a delightful sea- 
son. ‘There was a melody and sweet- 
ness in their singing, which perhaps is 
rarely ever hear 

30. The sun was hardly up, when 
rice was cooked and every thing ready 
for breakfast. All assembled for wor- 
ship. In these two houses are sixteen 
who believe in Christ and pray, though 
only four have as yet been baptized. I 
parted from them reluctantly. We set 
off in Indian file, for more than three 
hours wending our way along the bed 
of a mountain stream, sometimes only 
two or three feet deep. On either 
side the mountains rose up to a great 
height. In many places the stream is 
filled with brush and fallen trees, over 
which we had to climb; though this 
was not always practicable, and we 
were obliged to creep on our hands 
and feet for fifteen or twenty yards to- 
gether. After leaving this stream, or 


rather ey to the head of it, we as- 


cended the high range of mountains 


which stretch along from north to south © 
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‘before I got to the top. ‘The moun- 


phants and tigers. This-is their own 


: . judge by their tracks and paths, they 
are. very numerous. ~ Monkeys too 


numbers... There is one kind very 
large, and without tails. The Karens 


' attacking travellers, if not more. than 


great numbers of thése’ animals, urging 


~~ ten or twelve days past ‘we have’ had | 
“ed by. heat that’is nearly suffocating. 
‘that jt ‘is difficult :making a -person 

_- hear only a few. feet distant. About 
. 4 o’clock the clouds began to gather in 

_ tei me the storms are much more | 

plains below, we. concluded to’ halt. for 
_ the night. Every éffort_ was made to 


_ Was impossible to -render any. assis- 


- mingled, almost every. breath; with 


_ thought of inconvenience and discom- 
fort. Time passed unnoted; hours 


‘room for levity, and no for sad- 


_. the sides of lofty and -ragged moun- 


eessant roll of 


‘he the Tenasserim and the ocean. 
_ I was obliged to lie down on the ground 


several times, completely exhausted, | 


tains are irregular, precipitous, and | 
coyered with a dense forest: We 


travelled about four hours amidst these | 


wild ragged mountains, often having no 
other path than that-made. by. wild ele~ 


undisputed territory, and if.one may 
range these wild regions in. countless 


‘tell me they are bold and savage, often 
‘two together. -Whem ‘surrounded by 


each other forward to an attack, by the 
most deafening yells, the only security 
‘is in'setting fires, of which. they, like 
other wild animals, are afraid: For | 


thunder storms eyery evening, preced- | 


‘The thunder is so loud and so constant, 


dense black masses ; and, as the Karens 


severe in these mountains than on the 


provide’ a ‘shelter from ‘the rapidly 
gathering storm. I was so .Weary it 


tance. We had a very comfortable 
shelter in less than an “hour. Before 
our dinner: was prepared, the storm 
came down, and except on one or two 
occasions, I never saw such a ‘storm 
before. ‘The whole atmosphere. ap- | 
to be a living. mass of fire. 
here was a continued roar of thunder, | 


sharp, deafening’ peals, like. the dis- 
charge of heavy artillery. The rain 
too was poured out in torrents, from 
which our leaves afforded: us but a 
partial refuge. ‘The moral grandeur 
of the scene, however, banished all 


appeared to be minutes ; there was no 


ness. The huge masses. of ‘clouds, | 
hurrying on, and rolling. up and: down 


tains, the blazin atmosphere, the -in- 
under, and the. tor- 


rents of _ with: strong 
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of -wind, altogether. formed. a 
scene most impevasively. sublime. 


Fillaggés ¢ on the” river—Addi- 


31. In the morning found two of 
my people suffering “with a burnin 
fever. One of them, a fine young lad. 
after making two or three efforts ‘sunk 
down upon the ground, quite unable — 
to walk. I had ‘slight fever all night, 
but was very well in the morning. ‘We 
set off at an early hour, and after eight 
hours’ march. reached the Tenasserim, : 
‘140 or 150’ miles above Mergui. ‘Our 
journey to-day, as yesterday,:has been 
amidst the wildest scenes - of nature, 
inost of the way without the least evi- 
dence that any human being had been 
there before us. I suppose one half of 
the distance we walked in the channel ~ 
of a stream, having, some part of the 
way, a most welcome sandy bottom, 
with only a few inches of water; then 
again, rocky and precipitous, with. oc- 
casional deep basins, taking us nearly 
to the chin in water. Tracks of the. 
rhinoceros, elephant, ‘tiger, deer, wild — 
hog and monkey, are every where seen. _ 
Their hard-beaten and frequent paths 
give one a fearful idea of their’ num- © 
ber. ‘There is here no. spot of barren 
earth: Vegetation is every’. where 
‘seen, inall its wildest luxuriarice: We 
are all quite happy to get over the 
mountains to this pleasant little village. 
Our ‘reception has .so ‘cordial 
that we quite forget the - ‘hardships of 
the past three days. , 

This village, or rather hamlet, stands 
on the ‘west side of the. river, on high — 
level ground, with an extremely fertile 
soil. .The river is about yards — 
wide: The chief has visited me two 
or three times in Mergui, and for a _ 
month past has been: expecting my. 
arrival. Some time since he_ built a 
zayat, in which himself and neighbors — 
meet on the Sabbath and worship the 
‘Christian’s God. There are five 
houses, having thirty-two or thirty- 
three souls. But two or three miles 
‘distant, ‘are other hamlets, sitting in 
the shades of death, and either ene- 
mies or ignorant of God. At ‘early 
candle-lighting all came to hear the gos-. 
pel. I preached from “ And as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
even so must the Son of man. be lifted 
up,” 6c. 

April 1. “This is the Lord’s-day. 
Met very early, to spend a‘ little 
in prayer and singing ; ; after — : 
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essengers went off to inform two or 
three distant hamlets of my. arrival, 
- and try to bring them out to hear the 
blessed gospel. After breakfast spent 
some time in examining candidates for 


baptism. - Preached ‘at half past ten, |: 
‘Karen houses, and in two places spent 
some time in preaching the gospel. 


and then.-résumed the examination, 
_ Foar were received, and baptized in the 

Tenasserim, about 4.0’clock. Others 
appeared well, but I thought best to 

ut off their baptism for the present. 

t would require too much space in 

_ this journal, to explain myself fully on 
the subject of ‘putting off for a season 
the baptism of those who give evidence 
of faith in Christ. In the evening ex- 
unded the eighth chapter of Romans. 

y assembly is about forty, old and 
young. 

2. Had religious services morning 
and evening, and spent about two 
hours in explaining different portions 
of the scriptures. ‘The chief who was 
baptized yesterday, is the man men- 
tioned by br. Wade, in 1832. He was 
then living near Mergui, and Mr. Wade 
spent some days in his house, preach- 
ing the gospel to all who would hear. 
He is very anxious for me to establish 
a school in this village. He wishes the 
teacher to be able to conduct religious 
services, as well as to teach them to 
read and write. ? 


Descent of the 
with the Mergui Karen Chief. 


3. After preaching in the morning, 
made arrangements to leave to-morrow. 
The chief took several men, and before 
night had a boat of his own fitted up 
to take me down the Tenasserim. 

I spent much of the day among the 
sick, as great numbers are down with in- 
termittent fever. In one house I found 
five persons unable to sit up, and in 
another three. I hear of a great many 
deaths among the Karens during the 
past month. The early rains are the 
supposed cause of this mortality. 

4. After commending this little 
church to the care of God and to the 
word of his grace, and promising, if 
possible, to send them a school teach- 
er, and also to visit them again myself, 
I turned away most reluctantly from 
this bethel. During the day visited 
two hamlets, with, I believe, nine or 
ten houses, and preached Christ to the 
people. Put up for the night on a 
sand-bank, as the men dare not fasten 
to the shore on account of tigers. The 
day before yesterday, a poor Karen 


near us, was seized and carried off, 
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though seven or eight ‘men were with 


him and made every effort to-save him. - 
The whole country is.wild and moun-. - 
tainous, covered with forest’ trees of . 


great size. 
6. Yesterday saw about: thirty 


To-day found about as -many more 


widely scattered houses on the bank of — 
the river, and in one place found a_ 
pleasant little zayat, built for the ser- — 


vice. Here are two persons baptized 


by br. Mason, and four or five more: _ 
who keep the Sabbath and pray. I 


read and explained the scriptures for 


some time. Three of them canreada | 
very little, and I supplied them with — 


the gospels of Matthew and John, and. 


with hymn-books. ‘They besought me - 
earnestly to come and spend a week ~ 
with them, so that many more might’ 


hear the way of life. God is surely 


among this They are the 
” spoken of by the Sa- 


“good groun 


vior, while the Burmans are the 


“ way-side.” 


Several miles from this zayat, lives . 


the greatest Karen chief in this prov- 
ince. I visited him. He has a very 
large house, and, for a Karen, is 
wealthy. He soon learned who I was, 
and affected great indifference to my 
message; put on haughty airs; said 
that Christ’s religion was turning the 
heads of his people, and hinted that 
he was not so insane as to forsake the 
old paths trodden for ages by his 
fathers. He spoke Burman fluently 
and correctly, which is no small at- 
tainment for a Karen, as they can 
never pronounce a word that ends with 
a consonant. I heard him patiently, 
and commended the principle of adopt- 
ing new sentiments with extreme cau- 
tion, and never without clear evidence 
of their truth, and then added, “ Your 
fathers were more enlightened than 
mine, for they knew the name Jehovah, 
and in every age rejected idolatry. I 
preach to you now the Jehovah of 
your fathers, and offer you instruction 
from the book He has given.” Without 
allowing him to reply, I read from 
several places in the New Testament, 
and “appealed to his own apprehen- 
sion of truth, if these things did not 
commend themselves to his con- 
science.” His airs were gone; with 
altered tones of voice, he acknow!l- 
edged that he often thought the reli- 
gion of Christ was true. He said, that 
some months since, he had a child 
very ill, and made offerings to the nats, 
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but his child died. He made asolemn 
promise then, that he would never 
make such ofierings again ; but said, he 
had tried to give up drinking spirits 
and could not, and so could not be a 
disciple of Christ. I urged on him the 
importance of believing in Christ, as 
the only way to obtain eternal life. 
He followed me down to the waters, 
with many invitations to come again. 

I encountered to-day a China-man, 
going about and selling spirits among 
the Karens. I threatened to report 
him to the governor for this lawless 
and murderous traffic. He became 
frightened, and turned back. Where- 
ever China-men live, or are allowed to 
go, they introduce opium, spirits, and 
gambling, and thus spread around 
them poverty, ruin and death. 

7. Reached the old town of Tenas- 
serim about noon; spent a short time, 
but having no Burman books, and being 
quite unwell, I pushed off, towards 
evening, and rowed on till 11 o’clock 
at night. 

8. Reached home, and found all 
well. The journey has been very 
laborious, and, on account of severe 
storms every day, not at all favorable 
to health; and yet my health is not 
worse than when I left. I trust many 
precious souls have savingly heard the 


gospel. 

Station at Mergw—Visit to the islands 
on the coast—The Selongs, a people 
without a God. 


14, We have religious services on 
the Sabbath, twice in Burman and once 
in English, also in Burman every even- 
ing at candle-lighting. Our assem- 
blies are very small. Hardly any im- 

ression appears to be made on the 

population. Like the Tavoy- 

ans and Talings, they are stupid and 
ignorant to a proverb. 

17. Left home on the 15th, and 
have come about 100 miles down the 
coast among the islands, to visit the 
ey and preach to them the gos- 

l. ‘The islands are very numerous, 
and some of them ten and fifteen miles 
in diameter. I have seen one about 
twenty miles in diameter, and on it are 
the ruins of a fortified city. These 
larger islands are infested with great 
numbers of wild elephants and tigers. 
On the coast near this, are two la 
villages, one of Siamese, and the other 
Malays. About 500 Siamese have fled 
from Siam and settled in the southern 
part of Mergui province, during the 
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past season. I have about twenty 
tracts to give them; and this is all I 
can do. 

19. Early in the morning put up on 
this island. . It is about a mile in 
diameter, has plenty of fresh water, 
and is surrounded by great numbers of 
islands in every direction as far as the 
eye can reach. Iam about 150 miles 
from Mergui, and thirty miles from the 
main nad The St. Matthew’s river, 
that separates the British provinces 
from Siam, is but little to the south of 
this. ‘The scenery is uncommonly fine 
and picturesque. ‘The islands are all 
densely wooded, and of all sizes and 
forms. Some of them are low and very 
level, others have bold rocky shores, 
and rise into mountain ridges. The 
climate too must be delightfully pleas- 
ant. One cannot help exclaiming, 
“This is a beautiful world.” The 
ocean, on every side, spotted with a 
thousand green islands and islets, all 
beaming with existence—“ Man alone 
is vile.” ‘Those modern infidels; who 
dream of perfection if they can only 
wipe out all systems of religion, might 
find a splendid field here, all cultivat- 
ed to their hands. I am now sur- 
rounded by about 300 souls, men, 
women and children, entirely - free 
from all religion. They have no God, 
no temple, no priest, no liturgy, no 
holy day, and no prayers. In their 
domestic habits they are free from all 
conventional rules. They are very 
poor too, have no house, no garden, no 
cultivated field, no domestic animals 
but dogs. I never saw such abject 
poverty, such an entire destitution of 
all the comforts of life. i 

25. I have remained on this little 
island five days, and every morning 
and evening, sitting on the sea-beach, 
have taught this poor, og rae people 
the knowledge of God. I have -resort- 
ed to every method of instruction, in 
order to reach their understanding ; 
with how much success, is known only 
to the Great Teacher, who is the true 
hight. Of God and immortality they 
had never heard; so much the more 
they appeared to be interested. ‘Two 
evenings a large number of them re- 
mained till after 9 o’clock. Last even- 
ing | urged them to pray to the living 
God, of whom they had now heard, 
and in domg so, uttered several short 
prayers, or rather sentences, that they 
might the better understand me. Their 
attention was greatly arrested, and 
several immediately asked to be taught 
to pray. J] taught them a short prayer, 
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containing three or four sentences, and 
then asked them if they would forsake 
all sin and serve the great God, who 
made heaven and earth. Some eighty 
or a hundred immediately replied, “I 
will ”—“I1 will.” I told them about 
the Karens, their conversion to God, 
and learning to read. They urged me 
to come and live on one of their 
islands; said they would all learn to 
read and become Christians. On ask- 
ing for some of their boys to educate 
in Mergui, I got fair promises, but 
greatly fear the boys will not be com- 
ing; and the monsoons are just at 
hand, so that I cannot venture at sea 
in a boat. | 

When the monsoons are over, if I 
am not in Ava, I hope to bring the gos- 
pel among this people, and to tribes 
still further south. “The poor have 
the gospel preached to them.” ‘The 
great mass of Burmans, Siamese, 
Chinese, Brahmins, Papists, and other 
idolaters, appear to be foredoomed 
of God to destruction; while those 
who have not fallen into idolatry, at 
the first blast of the trumpet rush 
towards the kingdom of God. Christ 
came to destroy the works of the devil, 
to overturn his empire, and annihilate 
his power. That will be a blessed 
day. ‘These islands then will wait on 
the law of God, and instead of naked, 
ignorant, half starved savages, will be 
covered with smiling, happy towns. 

May 1. Reached Mergui last even- 
ing, having visited, the day before, three 
Burman villages. 


Our latest communication from Mr, Kincaid 
is of June 30, from which we take the following 


Summary view of the Mergui station. 

I have labored under great disad- 
vantages, on account of extreme poor 
health, so that only a small part of the 
province has been visited. Br. Han- 
cock. has labored mostly in the town. 
Moung Na.Gau and Moung Oo Doung, 
who came with us from Ava, spend 
part of their time in study, and part in 
preaching in the streets and zayats in 
the town. Little impression appears 
to have been made as yet, though much 
precious seed has been sown. ‘Two 
persons are rather promising inquirers, 
but the. great mass appear stupid, and 
quite indifferent, as to whether they are | 
right or wrong. There is no reason, 
however, to be discouraged about the 
final result, ‘The Karen population is 
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complaint, and seldom 


large, and in a very encouraging state ; 


29 


and the tribes inhabiting the islands 
to the south of this city, are ready to 
reveive the gospel. Mrs. Kincaid’s sis- 
ter has a small Burman school, which 
has been in operation some time. We 
have also a Karen boarding-school, 
rather prosperous for a beginning ; 
thirty have studied more or less, though 
some of them have gone to their vil- 
lage now, for ashort time. We expect 
both schools will increase. I have es- 
tablished two Karen schools in the 
country; one about twenty-five miles 
distant, and the other about one hun- 
dred and forty miles up the Tenasserim. 
The only expense of these schools will 
be the pay of the two teachers. I 
would establish two or three more 
schools among the Karens, but have no 
qualified teachers. I have baptized, al- 
together, 32, and have the names of 
several more who wish to become 
members of the church of Christ. 
Should Divine Providence so direct, 
that I shall be in this province the next 
cold season, I hope to preach the gos- 
pel in every village, and also spend 
some time among the Selongs inhabit- 
ing the islands. However, should there 
be no war, I must hasten back to Ava. 
Before closing this hasty letter, I must 
add that lam now recovering from one 
of the most distressing attacks of ill- 
ness Iever had. It wasa pain in the 
chest, so severe, that in four days, I 
was as feeble as a child. I have had ® 
repeated attacks of this distressing 
ten days 
without fever. What the end will be, 
I know not. Sometimes I fear that my 
strength will fail altogether. ‘The two 
surgeons who have kindly attended 
me, urge, by all means, a long voyage 
at sea. In March, 1837, my constitu- 
tion received a shock, from which it is 
doubtful whether I ever recover, so as 
to have my former good health. 

I now spend about two hours a day 
in preaching in the town, besides con- 
ducting the evening services a part of 
the time. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF MR, 
SIMONS, AT RANGOON. 


(Continued from p, 223, last vol.) 


Mrs. Simons and family arrived from Calcut- 
ta Jan, 3, in improved health. 


Jan. 18, 1838. Two Burmans called 
to see our maps, and converse on sci- 
ence. Improved the occasion in speak- 
ing to them of the one only true God, 
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80 
the aeniass of all things ; and the sin. 
of worshipping idols. One of them 
_ took the Three Sciences. The subject 

of religion appeared to them little more 
than idle tales. “Breathe, O breath, 
pee these dry bones, that they may 
ive.” 


20; | “About two o’clock this morning 
there was an alarm of fire. Rose la 


mediately, and found the whole neigh-. 


borhood in ‘an uproar. The fire was 
a short distance from our house, on the 
opposite side of the street. Fortunate- 
ly there was no wind, and the fire was 
kept from spreading by means of some 
plantain and other trees, which were 
growing near the place. A Hindu 
temple, only, with a few out-houses, 
was burnt. 

21. Lord’s-day. Three persons only 
at worship, with children. 

25. Three young Karen Christians 
returned from villages near Pantanau, 
where br. Abbott had left them to teach 
the Karens to read, &c. Gave them 
three testaments and some tracts, to 
distribute in their village. 

27. Great alarm in the city for the 
last few days, occasioned by an old 
woman, who has charge of the govern- 
or’s nat. She reported, as an oracle 
from the nat, that the city in a few 
days would be burnt down. . Many of 
the natives have carried their saltiebles 
to some safe place outside of the city; 
» others, in doing so, have been stopped. 
The old woman being called before 
the governor, says, from fear of punish- 
ment, that her prediction was fulfilled 
when the Hindu temple took fire, and 
she knew of nothing else. Wicked 
men often take advantage of these ex- 
citements, and set fire to places for the 
sake of plunder. A merchant inform- 
ed me that on one occasion, when the 
city was on fire, and only the houses on 
one side of the street were in -flames,. 
he saw an officer and his men ap- 
proach, and instead of making efforts 
to stop the progress of the fire, actu- 
tually scatter the burning materials 
across the street, so as to reach the 
houses on the other side. 

_ . 28.. Lord’s-day. At worship two 
persons, with children. 

29. Offered Chinese tracts to two 
Chinese, which they refused. Wrote a 
letter to the members of the church at 
Ava. 

Feb. 2.. The.three Karen Christians, 
mentioned on the 25th ultimo, called, 
on their way back to the villages near 
Pantanau. Gave them asupply of Ka- 
ren tracts, which brother Abbott had 
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left, with directions were to 
be distributed among the heads of fam- 
ilies. In-addition furnished them also — 
with Burman books and tracts—viz; 
Testament, -6; Digest, 12; Psalms, 
Ship of Grace, 40, . “These were ‘to be. 
| to. Karens and. Burmans. The 
arens in that vicinity understand Bur- 
man, and some can read. 
6... Wrote a letter to the members at 
Ava.- Fhe object in writing to keep 
up a communication between -us—to 
give them ‘any intelligence: that- may 


interest ‘them. coneerning ourselves, _ 


brother Kincaid’s- family, .and the two, 
young brethren who are. with him—to 
remind them of their duties as Chris- » 
tians, and that they are not to forget 


the assembling of themselves-together: 


8. A man and his son, from Prome; 
called and conversed some time. 7 
father some years. ago lived in Ran- — 
goon, and was acquainted with the 
teachers who.then resided here. He 
had ‘read the Balance, and Catechism 
and View, but had not seen the Scrip- 
tures. He received ‘the New Testa- 
ment, and his son the “Father’s Ad- 
vice,” and the Sciences. The boy was 
about twelve years .old, rather promis- 
ing, and his father appeared anxious 
that he should: have an education. 


Tracts well appreciated—Letters from na- 
twe Christians— 


15. Aman called, and begged that 


I would give hima large book for an 


old man, who had received tracts and 
liked them very much. He was from 
Khatthiya, a village of 300 houses, about 
25 miles distance, on the Rangoon riv- 
er, Where brother and sister Webb two 
peers ago spent a month in missionary 
abor. After talking to the man some 
time, I gave him two testaments and 
four tracts, which he received thank- - 
fully. 

17. Yesterday an old man, who has 
lived for a long time in a compound 
adjoining the mission-house, died. This 
morning I saw quite a number of tracts _ 
and bound volumes spread out in the 
sun, which the son of the deceased in- 
forms me his father received at differ- 
ent times from the teachers, The books 
shewed that they had been in use; and 
may we not hope that the old man had 
found in them some light by which he 
could see his way in the dark valley of 
death. 

20. A China-man called, on business. 
Showed him some Chinese tracts. He 
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took one, and: to call for oth+ 
-| Besides Karen books, they .took six — 


ers when he had read it: o 
22. Three Karen ‘Christians. called, 


but stayed only a short time. One; | 
is sometimes. employed to. teach | 
school and read the’ scriptares, ‘said -he. | 
was puzzled very often when he talked’ 


to the Burmans on: religion, from not 
knowing much ‘himself. - 
few questions to ask me about the: ori- 
gin of the betagat,and the origin of lan- 
guage. On leaving, they. asked a 
testament, and. received one. | 

March 4:  Lord’s-day. --One- ‘young 


man only ¢ame.to worship. Spent: 


some time. in conversing. with him-on 


the importance of his living consistently |. 
profession. - 


‘with the. christian 
with a-prayer-meeting. 
5. ‘The China-man,, who received a 


- hook on the 20th ultimo, called again, 


and brought a friend with him. © Gave 
each a tract. The friend, who appear- 
ed to be a steady, ‘sober mah, opened 


the tract, and, after reading’a little in 
said, “Men understand—their mind. 


good—and’ not lie.t “I got children, 


aa Imake them read. this book, that 


_ they.be good.” 
-A-man, with iwo- from 
Pantdnan, called, and‘staid-some: time 


~ to converse on religious: subjects, and’ 
‘He -would. not receive 


seiénce. 
books now, but promised to call again 
for some, when about to: return home. 
At night, received a letter from: Ava.+ 


16.” Ko Tha-a brought a friend of his | 


to see us, an old woman, who formerly 
lived -in eon,’ but."how lives at 
Shway-doung, a large” village. 
Trawadi river. .:She‘ says, she does not 
worship ‘idols, has been: an’ inquirer 


about. three years, believes, prays to’ 


God, and wishes to be baptized. 


Two young Karen: Christians: were. 
sent by wa Abbott to teach the Katens: 


If rien understand this’ béok, minds 


_ will become’ good, and they. will not tell lies.” 


t Extract from a ‘letter of the “deacon and Ko 
Shway Nee, at-Ava, 

" Moung Oo Doung’s father and: Ko Shiway | 
Nee send information to teacher Simons andthe 
teacher lately arrived at , [br. Abbott. 

- On account of the goodness and favor of G 
and the unceasing’ affection sent to us- from the’ 
teachers, the disciples are well. Many p 
. have removed from the city of- Ava. - Ko Shway 
Nee also has removed. [ (the deacon) am the 
only. (of the’ disciples) has not yet been 
able to remove.. I am sng at my own place. 
As to the other discipl ey, have 
and we are not able o ‘to meet igre, 
distant periods we assemble and pray. 


f Letter written on the 8th day of the waxing 


‘He had a. 


“on -the 


sople |. 


of Me, Sino, 


31 
to” read ‘in the near Pantatiau. 


Burman Testaments, -ind fifty tracts 
(the Ship of Grace 
among Karens and-Burmans.” 
at:worship, chiefly Karens. = 

13. Ko Tha-a came again, to inquire. 
what our. views were in-reference to 
-the‘old woman. Recommended to him 


to lave a meeting of the members of | 
the church who iived near him, and if. 


he-and they, after examining her, from 
knowledge they had of her, believed 


Christ; he could baptize - her. 
14... One of -the’ 
were at the house on the 12th inst, 


| came again to-day with a young man 
His first question was, — 


-from Ava.. : 
“Teacher, what is the meaning of 


Ewingali law?” After explaining this: : 
te’ him, ‘he seemed pleased, and in- 


formed-me that .he understood. the book 


priests’ have. 


visit ftom the’ young man who came 
yesterday. 
and. staid nearlyall day. He- 
brief history. of: that. was 


from the city of Mokesobo—his: father” 
| has.a situation under’ the present gov- - 

éfnor of Rangoon—he has'a younger’. 

‘brother with ‘his. father; and his mother 


Lis ‘at Am -He spoké of-the. 
manner our He had - 


heard somewhere, either at. Mokesobo 
or Amarapura, concerning’ our books 


that they” declared ‘there is one 
true God.. ‘He ‘had never read our . 
books,.nor seen’ any of the’ teacliers, | 
but wished .to see them and. obtain a 


book, that he might learn what is said 


| wished ta hear something about :God. 


‘The book, which he received on the 


| 12th, had given hin some light, and he 


‘asked many questions concerning the 
soul, and. God; and the differerice’ be- 
tween ‘man “and ‘the brute creation. . 
After spending some time. in reading 


and talking, I gave him the Psalms.~ 


promising, 


-for . distribution. 


-“Lord’s-day. Fourteen persons: 


her to"be a believer in ‘the Lord Jesus 


young’ men who. 


I gave very well, and that he. believed 
every thing he read init about God to 
be.true. . He wished to knew if we had. 
book. on. funerals, as the: Burman 


15.. Had. the. 


He*came for another ook, 
gave 


about the: true God.-. Having arrived at - 
‘| Rangoon with his ‘father, as‘soon ashe. 
“was at leisure, he set out im search of 
| the “teachers whio-gave books.” ‘Some. 
one directed’. him to our house, and _he - 
was glad he had found. tis, and now 


‘Three “other young men called. 
| One, who had ‘read our, books at Ava; 
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18. Lord’s-day. Eleven persons at 
worship ; of whom seven were Karens, 
three Burmans, and one Taling. 

19. Read part of a tract to two 
young men, and pointed out to them 
the sin of idolatry—urged them to ex- 
amine for themselves, that they might 
see their error, and come into the true 
way before they died. 

20. Ma Nwaand her son, Tha Oung, 
members of the church at Ava, who 
have been in our employ for the last 
fortnight, returned to the village where 
their family now reside. Gave them 
books and tracts for their own use, and 
for any of their neighbors who might 
visit them; viz. the New Testament, 
first volume of the Old, one copy of 
the Psalms, one of bound tracts, and 
some Taling tracts. 

21. Moung Shwe Thing, the young 
man mentioned on the 15th inst., spent 
the most of the day with us. ‘There is 
some reason to believe, from the re- 
marks he occasionally makes on the 
contents of the books he has read, that 
he reads them attentively ; and there is 
hope, also, that he desires to know the 
trath. He says, he understands the 
Psalms a little, and some places are 
difficult. Gave him a lead pencil, and 
requested him to mark the difficult 
places, and when he came again I 
would assist him in explaining them, 
His father reads our beoks sometimes. 

- 22. Received a letter from Moung 
Oo Doung.* 


* Extract from a letter of Moung Oo Doung. 
“ Mergui, March 15, 1838. 


“ My dear teacher Simons,—As to us, throu 
the mercy and love of God, and the favor of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, according to the divine will, 
we are well. Now, whilst I am writing this let- 
ter, teacher Hancock is very ill. ‘Teacher Kin- 
caid has gone to the Karen villages to preach 
the law. Many of the Karens have received 
baptism. Three soldiers also in Mergui have 
received baptism. ‘Teacher Kincaid was a lit- 
tle unwell, but when he recovered, "he went with 
the governor of Mergui to the Selong people 
who live a short-distance from the city, an 
preached to them. As to them, they are a wild 
race, and are not accustomed to live in houses, 
but throughout their life live only imboats. As 
to the clothing worn by them, it is not so large 
as the handkerchief worn’ by the Burman wo- 
men. They have no alphabet, but they speak 
their language to one another. ‘There are some 
also who know the Burman language.—As to 
us, when we have finished studying the scrip- 
tures, we go about in the city, and daily preach 
the good news. ‘The people who can read are 
few,“and those who cannot are many. Does 
T. obey his* parents in every thing? Does he 
learn his book and improve? If he obeys his 

ts, there is reason to hope he will also 
obey God. On account of my parents sending 
me a letter and wishing my return home; on 


25. Lord’s-day. At worship four 
Karens and one Burman. 

26. A young man called, talked and 
read some, and took the Psalms. Ko 
Lha and his son Tha Oung came in 
fronr their village. Spoke to them on 
the importance of doing something to 
benefit their neighbors. _ They said 
they had tried, but most of them 
laughed at them. One man only 
seemed to pay attention. 

29. Had another visit from Moung 
Shwe Thing. After reading and talk- 
ing to him for some time, asked him 
whether he should worship idols again, 
seeing it was sin to doso. He thought 
he should not. He inquired about our 
manner of worshipping God on Lord’s 
day, and promised to come next time 
on that day. Being anxious to have 
some more books, I gave himra volume 
of small tracts, containing the Child’s 
Book on the Soul. “ts 

30. Called on a merchant, who has 
recently returned from Amarapura,” 
and ascertained some particulars in 
reference to a letter I sent by him to 
prince Mekara. He says, he informed 
the prince, in the presence of the king, 
that he had a letter for him from the 
American teacher. ‘The king imme- 
diately inquired, “ What teacher?” 
M.—Prince Mekara’s teacher. » King— 


‘Why, I heard the teachers were all 


gone». M.—No, your majesty, teach- 
eress Simons and children have gone 
to Bengal for their health, but teacher 
Simons remains in Rangoon. King— _ 
Where is teacher Kincaid? M.—He 
has gone to Tavoy. King—Did he tell 
yourthat I repaidhim his losses, which 
he experienced up the river? I have’ 
heard that he was dissatisfied. M.—He 
said your majesty had been very kind 
in giving him money to make up his 
losses.—The king said nothing more. 


“The merchant took the letter to prince 


Mekara’s house, and it was read by the 
prince’s secretary, in the hearing of all - 
his officers and attendants. 

31. Four men called on us before 
breakfast, but staid only a few minutes. 
They promised to call again and take 
books before they returned to their 
homes. ‘Two of them had visited us 


account of their being old and not able to work; . 
on account of the teacher’s not being able just 
now to go to Ava—that I may attend well to 
the wants of my parents—that I may arouse the 
disciples who are in Ava, and perform the 
work of reading the scriptures, and offering 
prayer to God—I am thinking of returning to 
Ava, and shall come to Rangoon, when a ship 
is found to be going there.” — | 
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EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER OF MR, 
SIMONS, DATED RANGOON, JUNE 20, 
1838. 


Relations between Burmah and British 
India—T he “ her apparent” and others 
put to death. 


The king of Burmah has latterly, 
through his ministers, tacitly signified 
his royal pleasure that the same friend- 
ly understanding, which existed in his. 
brother’s reign between the two coun- 
tries, should be continued. At the 
same time it is difficult to say what are 
the real intentions of his Burman 
majesty. The governor of Rangoon, 
who has charge of the lower country 
from Prome, and is also.empowered to 
settle any difficulties that may arise 
with the English, has more than once 
_ intimated to Mr.-Bayfield, the acting 
resident, that it would not be prudent 
to send a resident to the court just yet ; 
that the king might consider it an in- 
sult offered to him, and, getting angry, 
serious difficulties might arise between 
the two governments. He therefore 
recommends that the resident, who 
may be appointed by the governor- 
general, should remain at _ 
and he has no doubt that, in two or 
three years, when the palace is finished, 
the king will receive him in a suitable 
manner at court. Should the governor- 
general in council be as ready to meet 
the wishes of this officer, and, of course, 
of his royal master, as the acting resi- 
dent appears to be, we* may consider 
the difficulty between the two, govern- 
ments, respecting the treaty, as settled 
for the present. 

About two months ago, official in- 
formation was received by the govern- 
or, from the court of Amarapura, o 
the execution of the heir apparent and 
his wife. and nurse, and others—in all 
eight persons. The alleged crime 
was a supposed connivance at a coun- 
ter-resolution in his favor, for which 
(so the report is,) his friends were pre- 
paring. A great many Burmans do 
not believe this report, but think that 
the heir apparent has run away into 
* the Shyan country. 

Qne of the Shyan saubwas has been 
» executed. An officer’s wife has been 
put to death for having in her posses- 
sion a valuable jewel, which belonged 
to the royal family. At the time the 
heir apparent was executed, report 
says, that many who were supposed to 
be of his party, and had money, were 


also executed. Notwithstanding the 
5 


king’s severity to his own subjects, 
who have been so unfortunate as to 
incur his displeasure, the foreigners, 
who have visited him, speak well of his 
treatment towards them. 

Some time in the present month the 
king’s eldest son is to be married to 
one of prince Mekara’s daughters, and 
it is supposed that this son will be- 
come heir apparent to the throne, as 
he is the son of the king’s head wife, 


or the present queen. How such a. 


measure will meet the wishes of the 
prince of Prome and the prince of 
Paghan, sons of the king by one of his 
inferior wives, it is difficult to say. 
These young men are ambitious, took 


an active part in the revolution, and, 


in conjunction with prince Mekara, 
are at the head of the government; 
and one of them, prince of Paghan, is 
commancr in chief of the army. 

Materials for building a new palace 
at Amarapura, are being collected. 
From this place a large quantity of 
buffalo hides are being sent. These 
are to be made into ropes, and some 
will be used to make size to mix with 
mortar. About 200,000 baskets of 
paddy also have been ordered to be 
sent up to replenish the royal grana- 
ries. 

The report mentioned in my last, of 
the death of Meawade, the ex-woon- 
gyee, appears not to be true. He was 


dangerously ill, and recovered. On 


account of his talents as a poet and 
musician, he is not confined with the 
other state prisoners, but is allowed to 
live in a small hut by himself, in the 
prison compound, and is employed to 
teach the young people music and 
singing. Nota word is heard of the 
ex-king, and it is not known whether 


f| he is dead or alive. 


. For some cause, I have not heard 
from the church in Ava since the 8th 
of March. This may be owing to the 
consternation among the people, caused 
by the unexpected execution of the 
heir apparent and others. At such 
times of bloodshed every man is afraid 
of his neighbor, and he who remains 
quiet is at the farthest remove from 
suspicion. The officer who had charge 
of Ava when the king removed from 
Sagaing to Kyouk-Myoung, a person 
who was supposed to be in high favor, 
has been reduced to a common man. — 

In my journal] for last year I had oc- 
casion to mention the name of Liigyi, a 
young man whom br. I, baptized. He 
was in my employ for some time as a 
writer, and I hoped he would prove 
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34. of Messrs.-Judaon and Ingalls. 


himself “undeserving the suspicions I| ure of our scanty faith. Lord, inerease 


had respecting him; but time has 


brought his. real character to light. 


There are strong reasons to believe 
that he deceived himself and the teach- 
ers who were here, when he was re- 


ceived for baptism. The last I heard | 


of -him, he had become an alchemyst, 
and was.in search of a nostrum which 
was to turn lead into silver. 

23. . Since writing the above, on the 
afternoon of the 2ist, a vessel from 
Caleutta brought the intelligence that 
Col. Benson had been appointed resi- 
dent at the court of Amarapura, and 
would soon be at Rangoon. Capt. 
McLeod, of Mergui, has been appointed 
also assistant to the resident, and Mr. 
Bayfield is to remain at Rangoon, to be 
under the direction of the resident. 
It is said, the ‘governor of Rangoon 
seems sadly disappointed by the ap- 
pointment of a resident so soon. A 
despatch boat'‘was sent up to Amara- 
pura this morning, to communicate to 
this intelligence, and in 
twenty days it is supposed the boat 
will return with his majesty’s answer. 


LETTER OF MR. JUDSON, DATED MAUL- 
MAIN,” JUNE 30, 1838. 


Course of labor—Maulmain native church. 


Since my last, my time has been 
chiefly employed in revising parts of 
the Old Testament, for a new edition 
of the whole bible, to be comprised in 
one volume quarto. This work will 
employ all my time for a year to come. 
i am anxious to make a thorough revi- 
sion of the Psalms, and the prophets, 
with the help of the latest exegetical 
works that I have, been able to pro- 
cure, 
The usual worship has been conduct- 
ed in the native chapel every evening, 
and in the forenoon of Lord’s-days. 
For a few months, I attended evening 
meetings in different parts of the town, 
the native chapel beimg supplied by 
other members of the mission. But as 
the rainy season approached, and work 
also increased in the printing-office, I 
found it necessary to return to my old 


‘routine, 


The church is slowly increasing. 
About twelve a year is the small allow- 
ance which God grants us; and this, 
I suppose, must be taken as the meas- 


*So written, of late, by those who reside 
there. 


| 


our faith! I am sorry to have to add, 
that we have no less than eight. mem- 
bers excluded from communion ; and 


‘some of them will probably come to be 
excluded from the church altogether. 


Several have been dismissed, to join 
other. churches; so that the whole 
number of communicants at present, 


is one hundred. and eighteen, ineluding 


five foreigners. 

P. S. three preaching assis- 
tants only, in my employ, Ko Shway- 
bay, Moung Shway-hmong, and Moung 
Ouk-moo. ‘The first is the oldest Chris- 
tian in the church, having been ba 
tized in 1820. He is a good, steady 
man, not very talented or active. But 
being, I trust, a man of some prayer, his 
labors have been rather blessed. The 
second is a Burma-Chinese—the best 
extempore preacher we have, very ac- 
tive and useful. The third is very en- 
ergetic and enterprizing for a native; 
distinguished by a bold proselyting 
spirit. But he has not been long em- 
ployed, and [I do not recollect much 
fruit. Ko En is my assistant in the 
book line, and Ko Man-boke Mrs. Jud- 
son’s. 


LETTER OF MR. INGALLS, DATED MAUL- 
MAIN, AuGusT 5, 1838. 


Native assistants—Preaching at zayats 
and from house to house— schools. 


Since my last letter, (April 20,) I 
have been engaged in the study of the 
language, and in preaching in this 
place. In the latter, I have n con- 
nected with br. Comstock, br. Judson 
having placed the assistants under our 
supervision. Our plan of labor has 
been as follows: In the morning we 
assemble with the assistants, now six 
in number, and have a season of prayer, 
after which we send them forth into 
various parts of the city, and to various 
zayats, to labor. In addition to the 
above assistants, we have located three 
in populous sections of the city, the 
verandahs of whose houses are occu- 
pied as zayats, affording, also, places 
for evening meetings. It cost much 
effort to procure these houses for the 
assistants, as the Burmans are greatly . 
averse to having native Christians liv- 
ing among them. Besides preaching 
in zayats, we have been mteaahiine from 
house to house; and on _ evenings, 
while the weather permitted, not bei 
able to procure such houses as we poser 
wish, we took our stand in the street 
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and collected large assemblies, with 
whom we discussed the merits and 
claims of our holy religion, arid preach- 
ed the gospel of peace. These jabors 
have not been without effect, awaking 
a spirit of inquiry among the people. 
Many oppose, with a hardness of heart 
that makes our spirits mourn, while 
some listen to the ‘gospel ‘message 
with apparent ‘interest. e have de- 
voted some time to setting hn day- 
schools, with some success. e have 
- been prompted to this, from the fact 
that but few, who are from childhood 
educated in the belief of a false religion, 
‘give it up.. Our hopes must rest up- 
on the rising generation. If Christian 
teachers can but mould their youthful 
minds, the charm of idolatry is broken. 
In one school we have more than 20 
children, most of whom have been de- 
_livered up to us by their parents, accord- 
ing to Burman custom. This school’ 
_is in a section where ‘no native Chris- 
tian lives.. The one to which I alluded 
in my last, in Tavoy-zoo, has failed, 
‘on account of the strong Opposition of 

CBest Africa. 


LIBERIA. 
- At page 22 of our last number, a brief notice 


was given of the relative location of the settle- | 


ments in Liberia. The following more com- 
plete view of the: condition of the seyeral colo- 
niés is from the pen of Mr. Buchanan, who re- 
sided about a year in that country. 
‘Liberia extends from the St. Paul’s 
river on the north-west, to the Cavalry 


river on the south-east, a distance of | 


three hundred miles along the coast. 
Its extent inland is from ten to forty 
‘miles. Four separate colonies are 
now included within its limits, viz. 

Monrovia, established by the Amer- 
iean Colonization Society, including 
the towns of Monrovia, New 

Caldwell, Millsburgh, and Marshall. . 

Bassa Cove, established by the 
United Colonization Societies of New 
York and Pennsylvania. This colony 
includes Bassa Cove and Edina. ‘The 
latter vil was founded by the 
American ‘Colonization Society, and 
lately ceded to the United Societies. 

GREENVILLE, established by the Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana Colonization 
Societies at Sinou. 

MaryYLanp, established by the Mary- 
land Colonization Society at Cape Pal- 
mas. 


“In the nine villages ~enumerated 
above, there is a 
9000—all, of course, coloured persons, 
of whith three thousand five hun- 
dred are emigrants from this country, 
and the remainder natives of Africa, 
mostly youth, who have come into the 


colonies’ to learn “Merica fash,” and 


make ‘themselves -“white men” 


conforming to the habits of civiliza-— 


tion, and becoming subject to our laws. 


‘The commerce of the colonies, — 
‘though in its infancy, is already exten- 


sive. From $80,000 to $125,000 is ex- 
ported annually, in: camwood, ivory, 
palm oil, and hides; and an equal or 
greater amount of the manufactures 
and productions of Europe and America 
are brought into the colonies im return. 


Monrovia, which is the largest town and . 


principal seaport, carries on a consid- 
erable coasting trade, by means of small 


vessels built and owned: by her own 
citizens. Not less than twelve or fif-- 


teen of these, averaging from: ten -to 
thirty tons burden, manned and navi- 
gated by the colonists, are constantly 
engaged in a profitable trade along 
seven hundred miles of the coast.. 

- The’ harbor of Monrovia is seldom 


| clear of foreign vessels; more than _ 
-seventy of which, from the United 


States, England, France, Sweden, Por- 
tugal and 


ally. 

Sie Cove and Cape Palmas have 
both good harbors, and’ possess great 
advantages for commerce. Already 
their waters are gladdened by the fre- 
quént presence of traders from other 
countries, and in a few’years, when the 
hand of enterprise shall have developed 


the rich mines 6f wealth, which nature 


has so abundantly provided there, these 
growing towns will become the centres 
of an extensive and important business. 

Sinou, too, possesses an excellent 
harbor, and is the natural outlet of a 
vast tract of rich and productive coun- 
try. Under the fostering hand of its 
enterprising founders it must soon be- 
come an. important link in the 
maritime chain of Americo-African 
establishments. The productions of 
the country, which may be raised in 
any quantity for exportation, are coffee, 
cotton, sugar, rice, indigo, palm orl, to- 
gether with the gums, dye-goods, wory, 
&c., which are collected from the for- 
ests. 

The state of morals in the colonies 
is emphatically of a high order. Sab- 
bath-breaking, drunkenness, profanity 
and quarrelling are vices almost un- 
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these, eight are Baptist, six Methodist, 


lian. 
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known in Liberia. A temperance so- 
ciety, formed in 1834, numbered in a 
few weeks after its organization 500 
members; at that time more than one- 


At Bassa Cove and Cape Palmas the 
sale and use of ardent spirits are for- 
hidden by law. In the other colonies the 
ban of public opinion so effectually pro- 
hibits dram drinking that no respectable 
person would dare indulge an appetite 
so disreputable. 

There are eighteen churches in Li- 
eria, viz. at Monrovia four, New 
Georgia two, Caldwell two, Millsburgh 
‘two, Edina two, Bassa Cove three, 
‘Marshall one, Cape Palmas two, Of 


three Presbyterian, and one Episcopa- 


As there are forty clergymen in the 
colonies, all the churches are not only 
regularly supplied with preaching, but 
religious meetings are weekly held in 
many of the native villages. 
Eight hundred of the colonists, or 
‘more than one-fifth of the whole popu- 
lation, are professed Christians, in good 
standing with the several churches 
with which they are connected. As 
might be expected, where so large a 
‘proportion of the people are pious, the 
neral tone of society is religious. 
owhere is the Sabbath more strictly 
observed, or the places of worship bet- 
ter attended. Sunday schools and bi- 
ble classes are established generally in 
the churches, into which, in many 
eases, the native children are gathered 
with those of the colonists. 
There are twelve weekly day schools 


in all the settlements, supported gen- | K 


erally by education and missionary soci- 
eties in this country. The teachers in 
most cases are colored persons. A 
laudable thirst for knowledge pervades 
the community, and a great desire is 
expressed for an academic institution, 
toward the support of which «they 
would contribute liberally; though as 
yet they are scarcely able to establish 
one single-handed. 

In some places, as at Bassa Cove, 
literary societies are formed for mutual 
improvement, much on the plan of vil- 
lage lyceums in this country. 

At Bassa Cove and Monrovia there 
are public libraries for the use of the 
people. The one at the former place 
numbers 1200 or 1500 volumes. 

A monthly newspaper is published 
at Monrovia. The articles in this 
paper afford good testimony of the 


[Fes. 


reflect great credit upon the talented 
editor, a colored man. 

There are at present 25 or 30 white 
persons connected with the various 
missionary and education societies, or 
attached to the colonies as physicians, 
&ec. The government of Liberia is 
essentially republican, all the officers, 
except the governor, (who is appointed 
by the Colonization Society,) being 
chosen by the people. Elections are 
held annually in every village, and are 
conducted with great propriety and 
decorum. A vice governor, legislative 
counsellors, a high sheriff, constables, 
&c., are some of the officers elected 
annually. The militia is well organized 
and efficient. 


NATIVE TRIBES. 


For the annexed map of a part of Western 
Africa, and explanatory remarks, we are in- 
debted to the publishers of the Missionary Her- 
ald, 


The country represented on the 
map, is about 1,500 miles from east to 
west, and about 400 miles from south 
to north. ‘The coast westward of Cape 
Palmas is called the Windward coast, 
and that on the east the Leeward coast. 
The reason for this distinction is found 
in the usual course of the wind, which 
is from the north-west. First on the 
Windward coast is the flourishing col- 
ony of Liberia, extending nearly 200 
miles along the shore, and 20 or 30 
into the interior, including the Veys, 
Deys, and Bassas, native tribes. The 
reomen, another native tribe, reside 
on the limits of the colony, but are not 
under its jurisdiction. part of this. 
coast, nearest Cape Palmas, is called the 
Grain coast, on account of the Mala- 
oe pepper, for which it is noted. 

st of Cape Palmas the Ivory coast 
extends some distance ; then the Gold 
coast for 180 miles; and beyond the 
river Volta is the Slave coast. Cape- 
coast Castle, belonging to the British 
government, is on the Gold coast ; and 
it was not far from this castle that Sir 
Charles M’Carthy and nearly 1,000 
British soldiers were cut to pieces in 
1824, ” a numerous army of Ashan- 
‘tees. The distance from the castle to 
Sierra Leone is about 1,000 miles. 
With a few exceptions the whole coast 
is low. A dense forest extends along 
the inner border of the colony of Libe- 


general intelligence of the people, and 


ria. The Niger, rising in the Kong 
mountains, not very far distant from 
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- ward coast has several-navigable rivers. 


_ high. -East of the Niger, the ridge 


- 13,000 ‘feet high. Not far from the 
“ Gold coast, there. are mountains. com- 


northern missionaries? champaign | 
- the torrid zone are under the equator, 


there the sun is obscured: by. clouds 


West Indies in its soil, -climate, and 
seasons. The climate at the mouth or 


‘the tropical fruits grow in wildness 


Monrovia, and after an immense sweep 
throngh luxuriant its 
floods into the ocean, east 

haps west also) of Cape 
river Volta; between the kingdoms of 
Dahomey and Ashantee, probably rises 
in the same mountains. The wind-. 


within 300 miles of Cape Palmas. A 
ridge of mountains stretches through 
the interior, at various distances from 
tthe-coast. In Yariba, where the moun- 
tains were crossed by Capt. Clapperton, 
they were not.more than 2,000 feet 


rises to a loftier height, and is supposed 
to extend far into the interior, and to 
constitute the “Mountains of the 
Moon.” ‘The Cameroon mountains, 
opposite Fernando Po, are-said to be 


eae of granite, gneiss, and -quartz. 
cientific men are of opinion, that a 
great table-land extends from the ridge 
of mountains in the interior just men- 
tioned, to the Cape of Good Hope. 
Why should not these mountainous re- 
gions be suited to the constitutions of 


countries, the most temperate parts’ of 


and 5 or 6 degrees, each side, because 
through the year. Meredith thinks the 
Gold. coast: has the advantage of the 


mouths of the Niger, is supposed to be 
very insalubrious, The rainy season in 
western Africa begins about the first of 
June, and continues till October or 
November. Europeans and Americans 
are subject to malignant fevers,.if much 
exposed to the weather in the’ rainy 
season. 

The whole country is doubtless one 
of the most fertile in the world. All 


and profusion. Coffee of an excellent 
quality grows spontaneously. Rice of | re 
superior excellence is the common food 
of the natives; and the soil is adapted 
to indigo, and cotton, to wheat, barley, 
and indian corn. 

The population of the countries bor- 
dering on the Niger, has been estimated 
at 25,000,000; and the Niger and 
Tshadda bear the same relation to the 
countries they water, that the Missis- 
‘sippi and Missouri do.to the vast and 
fertile regions of our western states and 
territories. ‘They may be, they will be, 


domestic animal—where 


ascended by steamboats, and probably 


with little:risk of life. What a surpris- 
ing influence would be exerted by a. 
few cargoes of European or American 

goods, transported, vessel and all, as 
“= magic, into the heart of Africa! 
Doubtless the commercial habits of 
Central Africa are destined to experi-' 
ence a speedy change; and Christian 
enterprise, though at present less wake- 
ful, less energetic, less daring than that 
of commerce, will not be backward to 
pour the blessings of the gospel into 


the new channels of trade. 


The sea coast is occupied by small 
tribes, or states, with various forms of 


‘government, but generally aristocrati- 


eal. The Vey tribe, within the bounds 
of Liberia, consists of 12,000 or 15,000 
a) the Dey tribe of 6,000 or 8, 000; 

the Bassa tribes of about 125,000. 
The Kroomen come next in order. 
Though owning but’a small country, 
they are the laborers, sailors, pilots, . 
factors, and interpreters, for almost the 
whole coast. But little is yet known 
of the country immédiately behind 
Liberia. The following statemenits 
were made by Mr. Ashmun concerning 


it; inthe year 1827. 


.. * An excursion of one of our people 
into the. interior, to- the distance ‘of 
about 140 miles, has led to a discovery 
of the populousness and comparative 
civilization of this district- of Africa, — 
never, till within a few months, even 
conjectured by myself. We are seg 
ed within fifty leagues of a count 
which a highly- improved agricu 
prevails—where the horse is a common 
extensive 
tracts of land are cleared and enclosed 
—where évery article absolutely ne- 
cessary to comfortable life, is produced 
by the soil or manufactured by the skill 
and industry of the inhabitants—where 
the Arabic is used as a writtén lan- © 
uage, in the ordinary commerce of 
ife—where regular and abundant mar- 
kets and fairs are kept—and where a 
degree of intelligence, and practical 
ement distinguishes the inhabit- 
ants, little compatible with the personal 
qualities attached, in the current no- 
tions of the age, to the people of 
Guinea.” 

The Ashantees are a powerful na- 
tion, able on a short notice to bring an 
army of 15,000 warriors into the field. 
Mr. Bowditch, who visited Ashantee 
in 1817, supposes, from the similarity 
of customs, that the higher classes in 
that country are descended from the 
eastern Abyssinians. Coomassie, their 
capital, is ier miles in circumference, 
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built in a style superior to any of the 
maritime towns, and the houses, though 


low and constructed wholly of wood, 


are profusely covered with sculpture 
and ornament. ‘The Ashantees are 
described as a noble race of Africans. 
Some of the states on the Gold coast 
are subject to them. 

Dahomey was the first of the greater 
states penetrated by Europeans. Mr. 
Norris went there as long ago as 1772. 
It was then powerful. Abomey, the 
capital, is about 150 miles inland, and 
the approach to it from the coast is by 
a gentle ascent through a fine country. 
Mr. Norris describes the king as an 
object of blind and idolatrous venera- 
tion. Whidah, on the Slave coast, has 
long been subject to his authority. 

Another kingdom in the interior is 
called Yarriba. It borders on the 
Niger. Its capital is Katunga. North 
of Yarriba is Borgoo, an extensive 
country containing eight states. Niki, 
the most powerful of these states, is 
said to have not less than seventy con- 
siderable and important towns depen- 
dent upon it, all of which have several 
smaller towns and villages under their 
control. 

Westward are the Soolimanas and 
Soosoos, communities which, on ac- 
count of their situation, may receive 
the means of their moral illumination 
more conveniently, perhaps, from 
Sierra Leone, than from any other 
quarter. Soolima is about 200 miles 
from Sierra Leone. Major Laing’s ac- 
count of his visit to this country, in 
1822, is deeply interesting, and renders 
it probable that no part of Africa affords 
a better field for missionary labors. 

We must make a distinction between 
the original inhabitants of the country, 
and the foreign races from Arabia and 
other parts of Asia. The latter are 
firmly established in the ancient seats 
of civilization on the north. The Copts 
Brebes, Tibboos, and Tuaricks, are 
remnants of native tribes, and are eith- 
er sunk in degradation, or wander in 
dark recesses of mountains, or over 
desert plains. The native and foreign 
races mix on the banks of the Niger 
and T'shadda, above the junction of the 
two rivers. The Negro is more mild, 
hospitable, and liberal than the Moor. 
The latter has been guilty of most of 
the atrocities committed against Eu- 
ropean travellers. 

cept the Ethiopic language, and 
some unknown characters inscribed by 
the Tuaricks on their rocks, there is 
nothing like writing among all the 
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aboriginal tribes. of Africa—not even a 
hierogtyphic,- or a symbol. . Christian 
missionaries have introduced writing 


in South Africa, and among the nations - 


back of Sierra Leone: The Moors 


have introduced writing into Central _ 


Africa: but it is used chiefly as.a tool 
of the m 


asa charm. Only a few of the great 
shieks and doctors can read it. 


Cherokees. 


The statements made in the following letter, 
in regard to the removal of the Indians, their 
conduct and prospects, will assist to form a 
more correct view of their condition, although 
the intelligence is of an earlier date than some 
before published. The forbearance and mag- 
nanimity of the Indians, viewing the subject as 
they did, are worthy of commendation. The 
influence of religion has been most happily ex- 
hibited, in circumstances trying in the extreme. 


- Their situation calls for the sympathy and in- 


tercession of the friends of the poor and suffer- 
ng. 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER OF MR. 
JONES, DATED NEAR COLUMBUS, TEN- 
NESSEE, aueusT 13, 1838. 


The delegation on their arrival, find- 
ing the whole nation in a state of cap- 
tivity, and having been referred by the 
Secretary of War to General Scott, to 
make arrangements so far as removal 
was concerned ; laid the matter before 
the General Council of the nation for 
their advice. ‘The result was, a reiter- 
ation of their protest against the Treaty 
of New Echota, and the oppressions 
growing out of it—but, inasmuch as 
their determination was steadfastly to 
assert their rights, and respectfully to 
remonstrate against the violations of 
them, but not to oppose the physical 
force of the United States; and inas- 
much as the executive of the United 
States had, by his forces, actually made 

isoners of the whole nation; it was 
judged to be no compromise of their 
principles, under articles of capitula- 
tion with the commanding general, to 
make arrangements with him, to re- 
move themselves, rather than to be 

arded by the forces of the United 
tates to the place of their exile. It 
was then resolved that the business 
of removal be undertaken by the na- 
tion, and that the delegation be advis- 


agic art, for manufacturing. 
charms and fetiches. The charms are - 
written in Arabic. - The Koran is used — 
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ed to enter into arrangements with the 
commanding general for that purpose. 

These arrangements have beenmade, 
in pursuance of which, the nation is to 
be organized into detachments of 1,000 
to 1,500 each. Persons are appointed to 
purchase waggons and teams. Clerks 
are appointed to take an account of the 
loss of property sustained by the indi- 
viduals of each detachment, to be prop- 
erly authenticated and presented to the 
authorities of the United States for re- 
dress. 

The first detachment is to start on 
the first day of Sept., and the others at 
very short intervals afterwards. 

Br. Bushyhead, in connection with an 
old chief from the mountains, has been 
appointed conductor of the detach- 
ment comprising Dseyohee and Valley 
River; and Situagi the detachment 
comprising the vicinity of Valley 
Towns station. These and some oth- 
er appointments fall in very well with 
our wishes respecting missionary ar- 
rangements; as we considered it very 
desirable to have at least one efficient 
person to conduct the religious affairs 


of each detachment. The number of 


detachments will be about twelve. 
And we hope that by a combination of 
effort between the Presbyterians and 
Baptists in the nation, nearly if not 
quite all can be moderately supplied 
with religious aid. 

I hope the Cherokees, on their jour- 
ney, will evince the moral and religious 
energy with which they are imbued. 
They have done so to the astonishment 
of all intelligent men, who have wit- 
nessed their conduct through this amaz- 
ing scene. The circumstances into 
which they have providentially and in- 


‘voluntarily been thrown, appear spon- 


taneously to suggest the means of im- 
proving the opportunities thus afforded 
for cultivating personal religion, and 
diffusing more widely the sacred leaven 
among those with whom they are 
brought into contact. 

A considerable number of those who 
were enquiring after the Savior, before 
this calamity broke out like an over- 
whelming flood, have given evidence 
of a change of. heart, and have been 
baptized. I defer particulars till I see 
the brethren. (See letter at p. 292, last 
vol.) Ihave been prevented from being 
present on two occasions, by absence 
on a visit to the North Carolina moun- 
tains, and on another by sickness. 

P.S. Our brother Tamenole has 
been very sick. He was despaired of 
hy the physician and by his friends. 


He enjoyed a serene state of mind, and a 
comfortable resignation to his Father's 
will. Our br. Wickliffe, I hear, is dan- 
gerously ill. I hope the Lord will 
have mercy on us, and spare his useful 
life. To him, death would, doubtless, 
be eternal gain, but to the Cherokee 
churches a heavy loss. 


@ttawas in Michigan. 


This mission has only one station, which is at 
Richland, about fifty miles north-east of Grand 
River Rapids, at which Rev. Leonard Slater 
and wife are employed as missionaries. ‘That 
region has been visited with distressing sickness, 
‘as appears from the following 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM MR. 
SLATER, DATED RICHLAND, OCTOBER 


30, 1838. 


Since last August, almost without 
exception, every house has been liter- 
ally a hospital, both among the na- 
tives and white inhabitants. The most 
prevailing diseases, and which proved 
fatal in most instances, were dysen- 
tery and remittent fever. Many fami- 
lies have suffered intensely for want of 
care and attention. The inmates of 
each family found more than they 
could attend to at home. There have 
been twelve deaths among the Indians 
since last August—three heads of fam- 
ilies, the remainder mostly children. 
Among others, of whom we deeply 
deplore the loss, is Mrs. N oonday, the 
wife of the chief, the mother of many 
adopted children, the beloved sister of 
our church. Her remains were depos- 
ited beside the grave of nineteen oth- 
ers, who have fallen asleep since our 
arrival at this place. Who.is left to 
weep aged companion, in his 
lonely dwelling, but not without hope. 
She soothed his aching heart by her 
pious conversation and manifest at- 
tachment to the name and cause of 
Jesus, in whose merits she trusted for 
pardon, peace, and eternal redemption. 
We find an important seat vacant in 
the church, of which she had been a 
member four years. But “our loss 
is her gain.” Most of the time for 
two months all our children have been 
sick. Blessed be God! the sickness is 
now subsiding. May the Lord sanc- 
tify our recent afflictions, and make us 
more heavenly-minded, more faithful 
to souls, and finally ready to ~— 


and be with Christ, ath 
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Other Kocieties. 


Amevtcan Board of Conmmissfoners for 
Poreign Missions. 


Sanpwicu IsLanvs. By the last annual re- 
port, it appears that there are 17 stations on 
the following islands, viz. Hawaii, Maui, Oahu, 
Kauai. At these stations are employed 27 mis-- 
sionaries, 2 physicians, 2 secular superinten- 
dents, 9 male teachers, 1 book-binder, 2 prin- 
ters, 3 unmarried female teachers, and 41 
married female assistant missionaries :—total,. 
87. The number of local native churches in the 
islands, is 15, numbering, on: the first of May, 
1837, 1,049 members in good standing. . 
The king, chiefs, and others, at Honolulu, 
have subscribed 2,850 dollars, towards the 
building of a stone church at that -place; and 
the work has been commenced. Spacious . 
meeting-houses have been erected at Kailua, 
Ewa, Kaanapoli, Kaloa, Oloalu, and Lanai. 
Protracted meetings have been held in many 
places. Mr. Coan thus speaks of one at Hilo :— 


“The meetings were full and solemn. Man 
came from the most distant parts of our field, 
fifty or sixty miles, to attend this meeting. The 
Holy Ghost came. down at the commencement 
of the meeting, and many were awakened under 
the first sermon, which was preached from these 
words, ‘Verily, verily, I say unto you, the hour 
is coming, and now is, when the dead shall 
hear the voice of the Son of God, and they that 
hear shall live.’ These words of Christ seemed 
to be clothed with his own almighty power, and 
to receive a literal fulfilment at the time For 
some that were ‘dead in trespasses and sins’ 
give pleasing evidence that they heard the voice 
of the Son of God, and that they ed from 
death unto life. About 300 attended the inquiry 
meeting, many with tears, and evident convic- 
tion of sin, and many, as is always the case 
here, not knowing wh ey came. . The church 
seemed much aroused, and an unusual spirit of 
prayer poured upon them. .The attention of 
mu titudes of all classes was called up to sub- 
jeets of ‘ weal or woe.’ Some cases of conver- 
sion were as distinctly marked as most cases in 
the United States. _How many souls were 
born again we know not. Some we believe 
are—we hope many. As the attention of some 
children seemed to be .arrested,-we resolved to 
continue the meeting one week longer, with 
special reference to their conversion. i 

at week they were assembled to hear the gos- 
pel three times a day. The church also met to 
pray for them, and our evenin 
was continued on their behalf. pressions 
were made on many of them, and some give 
pleasing evidence of conversion—a rare, if not 
a solitary fact at the Sandwich Islands, and too 
po ly rare in all lands where the gospel is 
preached. 

“On the second day, after the close of our 

yer-meeting, we sent out the church mem- 
rs, in all directions, to bring in the aged and 


decrepit, that we might tell them that God's 


house is not full, that there was yet room for 
them. About 200 were collected; some maim- 
ed, some halt, some blind, some withered to a 
skeleton, some bowed nearly to the earth, some 
trembling with decrepitude, some covered with 
sores, and all of them tottering on the last ve 

of time. Many, who were unable to walk wit 
out support, were led by friends, and some 


were brought in canoes. It was an affectin 


spectacle, and Mr. Lyman and myself labo 

to pull them out‘of the fire, feeling that it was 
the last opportunity we might have with many 
of them, as a large number of them do not at- 
tend preaching on the Sabbath, either from in- 
firmity of body or indisposition of heart. ‘They 
listened with attention, and some seemed ab. 
fected. What the fruit will be, the judgment 


The nature of the preaching required, is thus 
described by Mr. Armstrong, one of the mis- 
sionaries 

“The preaching, in order to be effectual, 
must be simplicity itself. Not simplicity as 
folks in America usually understand it, but 
a to the natives—the idea so singled out 
and presented as to come right down upon his 
mind, as a well directed hammer comes down 


on the head of a nail. Another thing essential ~ 


is, that the preacher be well acquainted with 
the native mind; understand mode of 


thinking and feeling, know what the man loves. 


most dearly, and what he dreads with most 
horror; be able to lay his hand upon the secret 


spring of his sympathies, and 4 open his own’ . 
This is of great - 


heart before his own eyes. 
ance in preaching ahy where, but espec- 


i 
jally here, where so few can assist themselves. 


by their own reflections, and know so little of 
themselves. Without it, all'is random work. 
There is perhaps, no place on earth where a 
pf assembly of people will come together 
and submit themselves so passively to a preach- 
er as here. They as much as say to him when 
he rises, Here we are, and just as you see us; 
now do your best, and‘ say what you have a 
mind to. Therefore, if the stony heart is 
broken UP, and tears of penitence begin to flow, 
the preacher, or the truth and the Spirit must do 
almost the whole.” 


Schools have been established in connection 


with the missionary stations, and have proved a 
powerful auxiliary to the preaching of the gos- 


pel, and other means of grace. One of them 


is thus described 


“The edifice for the high school or semina- 
ry at Lahainaluna, on the island of Maui, is 
now nearly or quite completed. It is compos- 
ed of a central building and two wings, the for- 
mer of three stories, the latter of two. The cen- 
tral building is forty-two feet square inside, and 
each of the wings measures on the inside fifty 
feet by twenty-six. The lower story of the 
whole building is desi for school-rooms. 
The second ey the central building is for 
the chapel, and the third for apparatus, cabinet, 


library, etc. The second story of the wings, 


unless needed for school-rooms, will serve as 
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dwellings for instructors. There are other 
buildings, of different descriptions, for the mis- 
sionaries, pupils, etc. Mr. Andrews is princi- 
of the seminary, and Mr. Clark and Mr. 
ibble have for some time been associated with 
him in the imstruction and government of the 
pr The regular attendance during the year, 
was 72. 

““ At the close of the first term, the school 
was examined in the presence of all the direc- 
tors. The examination continued six hours a 
day for three days. At the close of the year, 
the school was again examined in the presence 
of several of the high chiefs ; and at its close, on 
the 25th of October, fifteen scholars, having 
staid the prescribed time of four years, received 
their certificates of approbation to teach school 
wherever they might be employed. | 

“All the scholars are required to attend 
prayers at day-light, that is, as early as one can 
see to read. Five minutes are allowed from 
the ringing of the bell to the calling of the roll. 
Perhaps no institution in any land, of the same 
number of scholars, shows more punctuality in 
attendance. After the roll is called, sometimes 
a chapter or a few verses are read, sometimes 
remarks are made by the attendant teacher, as 
be judges best, and then a prayer is offered. All 
the pupils are also required to attend worship 


the Sabbath.” 


Heretofore the members of the seminary 
have been adults, and generally married. They 
resided at Lahainaluna with their families, and 
supported themselves by labor when out of 
school. It has been found expedient to change 
the nature of the school by introducing classes 
of unmarried youth as boarding scholars, grad- 
ually to take the places of the others. A class 
of thirty-one was imtroduced the last year. 
Their ages varied from eight years to nineteen. 
They were expected to work three bours a day, 
on grounds given by the king for the use of the 
school. The instructors say in their report :— 


“From what has been done in raete it is 
clear that Hawaiian boys can, as easily as any 
boys, learn a foreign language ; and it seems to 
the instructors exceedingly important, as it will 
open to the islanders a vast field of knowledge 
which is now hidden to them. But it will re- 
quire more time than has yet been devoted to it, 
to make any great advances. ; 

“Engraving, during the latter part of the 
year has been carried on under all the disad- 
vantages and inconvenienees that have hitherto 
attended it. Five new maps (plates) have been 
cut, besides three for scripture geography. 
Three or four are now in progress. ere has 
been great © peghereuny made im cutting, but a 
new press will be necessary, as the great _fail- 
ure is in printing.” 

A stone fifty-six feet by twenty- 
four, two stories high, has been erected at 
Wailuku, also on the island of Maui, for a 
boarding school for females. A number of 
small mud-walled buildings have also been put 
up for the dormitories of the pupils, and the 
kmg has made a liberal grant of land for the use 
ot the school. In October of last year there 
were thirty-six children in the school, varying 
in their ages from four to ten years. 

There is a boarding school for boys at Hilo, 
on a which, in a of last year, con- 
tain irty-one pupils. No permanent arrange- 
ments for it had made. sig 

It was also thought desirable that there 
should be two boardmg schools on Oahu, one 


| filled, provided there is enough. 
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at each extremity ; but the want of funds must 
revent them for the present, as well as greatly 
interfere with the prosperity of the others. 

In the common schools the efforts of the mis- 
sion have been more and more directed to the 
children and youth of the islands, and the substan- 
tial influence of the labors in this department is 
increasing. The from the semin 
do better as schoolmasters than was expected. 
Indeed they succeed well. Some pecuniary 
assistance at all the stations has been given to 
the natives by the mission, in the building of the 
school-house for the station, and in the support 
of the teacher. 


Books of various sizes, such as tracts, hymn- 
books, and juvenile books, with some scientific 
works, have been printed during the year, to 
the amount of 163,490 copies, making 9,322,760 
pages. Total printing from the begining, 
1,303,919 copies, and 63,488,917 pages. 

A few facts will show the improvement which 
this people have made, since Christianity was 
introduced among them. Their original condi- 
tion is thus described :— | 


- The generality of their houses are nothing 
but the rudest hovels, entered by one door not 
three feet high. This is often an open door. 
As you pass along, you will sometimes see it 
closed with brush, or mats, or some such like 
trash. Now and then you may see a kind of a 
door rudely made of rude materials. The in- 
side of many of these hovels is too filthy to be 
described, or even mentioned. Often, on at- 
tempting to enter, the smoke of the taro oven, 
which occupies the most conspicuous part of 
the house, rushes out m such dense columns 
that you are obliged to retire. Night comes on 5 
men, women, and children, the married and mm- 
married, fowls, dogs, and cats, and sometimes 
pigs even, lie down to sleep. A single mat on 
the ground is perhaps the only sleeping-place. 
No partitions divide a part from the rest. In 
this respect all things are common. Morning 
comes. All sit down on the ground floor, cov- 
ered perhaps with dry grass, and sometimes a 
mat. The great calabash of poi is placed in 
the midst, oat of whieh all eat in common. 
One hand after another enters the dish first and 
then goes to the mouth, and so on, till all are 
same 
hands too are employed at the same time in de- 
vouring the raw fish, sometimes just as it comes 
from the ocean. The hand is all the knife that 
is used. A rusty jacknife may occasionally be 
seen. When the poi dish is removed, the great 
wooden pipe is brought on, filled from the 
tobacco horn, and lighted, and then goes the 
— , from father down to son of four years 
0 


The influence of the gospel on the habits of 
the people, begins to be seen :-— 


Church-members, and some others of the . 
better sort, have built them neat and comfort- 
able dwellmgs ; and some have furnished them- 
selves with tables, seats, wooden dishes, and in 
one corner of the house a sort of shelf may be 
seen on which books are laid. Pleasant yards 
are also beginning to be seen in different direc- 


tions, and the soil is receiving a greater degree 
of cultivation. 


‘ 
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A lady, who is engaged in teaching the arts 
of spinning, weaving, knitting, &c., makes these 
statements 


“J think there is among the people an in- 
creasing inclination to industry. I commenced 
with a third class, as I call it, for want of a more 
proper term, last February, making twenty-fwo 
in number who have been with me since I com- 
menced. ‘These last are doing quite as well as 
any I have had under my care. When I dis- 
missed a class last February, I had the plea- 
sure of seeing them clothed in garments of their 
own manufacture. As an evidence of their dis- 

sition to be industrious, two of — number 
asked the privilege of staying in school, saying 
that they could not bear to think of not ‘ata, 
any thing. I indulged them, and employ 
them in spinning, knitting, etc., until they were 
furnished with implements to work at home. 

‘“‘ Such is the eagerness of the people on the 
other islands, to have the manufacturing of 
cloth commence with them, that I fear they will 


effect my removal from this Eats before the. 


business is sufficiently established to stand 


alone.” 


Mr. Armstrong writes 


“Tn point of industry and civilization a few 
of the multitude make some progress. The 
are building better houses, work regularly wi 
their hands, cultivate sugar-cane, hire out when 
they have opportunity ; and those who have 
acquired the art, are industrious in spinning 
cotton. We are endeavoring to press the sub- 

t of industry more and more on the minds of 
the people, although there is no prospect of their 

oming industrious under the present system 
of government.” 


Another says :— 


“During the. past year there has been a 
gradual and perceptible improvement in the 
general character and condition of the people 
at this station. Attention to schools and to the 
gospel, has been increasing; more cloth has 

worn by the natives; cleanliness and in- 
dustry have gaining ground ; the family 
compact and all the social and domestic rela- 
tions are assuming more of form and tranquillity ; 
and society seems slowly, yet steadily, approx- 
imating towards civilization.” 


Some encouraging instances of conversion 
are mentioned :— | 


“One poor old man, whose locks are white 
as wool, and who walks leaning on his staff, (I 
should think from his appearance he is as old as 
ninety,) came in to-day. He appeared very 
poor, had nothing on but a single piece of dirty 
native cloth around his shoulders, but his coun- 
tenance was animated, and he spoke feelingly. 
He said, ‘I was a lad in the reign of Kahe- 
Kili, and I saw the wars of Tamehameha, but 
I have lived till just now, without knowing right 
and wrong. Now, behold, when I am bent 
with age and lean upon my staff, light has 
broke over me! . Very strange! Formerly it 
was all dark and bad, now gil a little.’ I 
feel reprovod for my want of faith in regard to 
these old people, for I confess they a peered to 
me heretofore as hopelessly gone. What that 
lies in the line of his mercy, cannot the grace of 
God accomplish ? 

“ Hana is the birth-place of Kaahumanu of 
blessed memory. Yes, I have stood upon the 
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spot, and had some sweet moments in reflecting 
upon the wonders of sovereign mercy. How 
wonderful! An individual is born at BBs the 
very end of the earth, (for the house stood on the 
very extremity of the island, and not two rods — 
from the water’s edge,) of high but heathen 
parents ; brought up from her childhood in per- 
fect familiarity with all that is corrupting, de- 

rading, hardening and darkening ; consequent- 
ly became one of the worst of human kind, 
haughty, filthy, lewd, tyrannical, cruel, wrath- 
ful, murderous, and almost every thing else that 
is bad. So she lived for perhaps filty years, 
and then, while sitti een of this nation 
feared and flattered by all, the grace of God 
reached her heart, “he, she put off the old man 
with his deeds. She reigned a few years as a 
Christian, constraining the very enemies of truth 


‘to admire her integrity, her regard for the poor 


and her wisdom as a ruler, and died, in 1832, 
praising God and the Lamb! How wonderful ! 
while so many who are born of Christian parents, 
and are the subjects of prayer and care from 
childhood, become acquainted with the offers of 
the gospel only to despise and disregard them.” 


Letters have been received from Honululu, 
bearing date as late as Apnil 26, 1838. Mr. 
Bingham thus deseribes a remarkable state of 


religious inquiry 


“The Lord has condescended to bless the 
eaching of the gospel by your missionaries 
ere to an unusual de and we are all ready, 
with united voice, to glorify God for his good- 
ness, and for his wonderful works among the 
Sandwich Islanders, by the power of his word 
and Spirit, manifested freely at all the stations 
at the present time, and wherever the truth is 
proclaimed. To our latest breath, and to eter- 
nity, there will be occasion to remember this 
ear of the right hand of the Most High. The 
ee of God is showered dewn u the 
whole extent of the Sandwich Islands; and 
those of us who have seemed to think that the 
spel could hardl . ee a lodgment in the 
earts of this people, because of their alleged 
stupidity, or ignorance, or want of conscience, 
are now constrained to admit that they can be 
as readily affected by the word and Spirit of. 
God as any class of men with whom we have 
been acquainted. About 500 have been re- 
cently selected on this island (Oahu) for admis- 
sion to the church, and in part admitted ; and on 
Hawaii neatly 3,000 have been admitted within 
the last year. There may be much chaff and 
many tares in this mass—many who, on trial, 
may be found to need to be converted lest they 
perish ; yet, we trust, Christ has a precious seed 
among them, a chosen flock, redeemed by his 
precious blood, who hear his voice, and shall 
never be plucked out of his hand. 

‘¢] have preached the last four days seven 
times, travelling in this district twenty-five 
miles, the first and the last time to the regular 
congregation here, very large ; and once stand- 
ing on the threshold of Mr. Smith’s large 
school-house, and addressing a congregation 
twice as large as could be accommodated 
within. A mother and a daughter came last 
Sabbath twelve miles to hear me, and returned 
home the same day. The next day, when I 
visited their place and preached, the |ittle girl 
came to me after the services were ended, and 
said she had forsaken her sins and now chose 
the Lord. Last evening a man and his wife 
came here from that place, where there had 
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been little attention heretofore given to me, 
both professing to have chosen the Lord re- 
cently. The woman has come often lately, and I 
have some hope that she is a true conyert. 
She seems humble, tractable, and grateful ; and 
says, with every appearance of sincerity, that 
she does repent and believe on Christ, and de- 
sires to serve him faithfully. This is one exam- 
ple out of hundreds under my own eye. The 

rotracted meeting here about the time of Na- 

ienaena’s funeral, appears to have been crown- 
ed with many fruits; and a meeting held here 
the commencement of the present year, promises 
to turn out a still richer harvest. We ought to 
expect the gospel, “the power and wisdom of 
God,” to produce great and happy effects 
when it is proclaimed in its naked simplicity. 
In these effects we rejoice,” 


Cuiya. At the two stations, Canton and 
Macao, there are three missionaries, one of them 
a physician, and one printer—total 4. The 
missionaries preach in English, nearly every 
Sabbath, and give religious instruction to the 
Chinese as they have opportunity, They write 
thus 


“ For the present we see no better way than 
that which was pursued by the apostles, when 
sometimes they were forbidden to preach pub- 
licly. In conversation, of which the Chinese are 
passionately fond, there is ample scope; and 
we are anxious to avail ourselves of it. How 
far, and with what success, this mode of instruc- 
tion can be carried on by us, remains to be 
seen. We will endeavor to give it a fair trial, 
wherever we can—in shops, market-places, tem- 

es, in the fields, by the way-side, and at the 

spital. In the latter place, especially, much 
may be done to the mamifest gratification of the 
visiters. They often wish to know the manners 
and customs of our country, and the modes and 
objects of our worship. such cases nothing 
is more easy and natural than to give them the 
precepts and requisitions of our holy religion, 
adding line upon line, precept upon precept, 
here a little there a little. We must know 
the people, and they us. ‘There mnst be mutual 
respect, esteem, re , and love. Notwith- 
standing all their vices, we must love them— 
yes, even love them, while we abhor their evil 
practices. Free conversation with the people 
affords some of the best opportunities for con- 
veying the truth directly and forcibly to the 
heart. And we feel persuaded that we ought to 
employ much more time in this manner, than we 
have been wont to do. 

“Next after conversation, the circulation of 
the scriptures and tracts en our attention. 
Since the commencement oft mission, many 
thousands of these have been given to the Chi- 
nese, directly or indirectly, through its agency. 
When the work was going on most saceeedhilly 
in the hands of natives, it was stopped by the 
interference of government, and the principal 
agents either from the country, or were im- 
prisoned. Three are still abroad, and one is in 
prison. To some extent distribution has been 
resumed at Macao. 

“The brig Himmaleh returned from Singa- 
pore to China in August, bringing with her a 
supply of scriptures and tracts in Chinese and 
Japanese, amounting in all to 82,665 (81,150 
Chinese, 357804 and scriptures ; 
composing 2, ages of scriptures, 1,589,- 
153 of tracts, and 91 500 of John’s. gospel in 
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Japanese ; total, 4,032,159 pages, printed on 
account of the Bible and tract societies.” 


One remarkable event, in connection with 
this mission the past year, was a voyage to 
Japan, and an attempt to open communication 
with the people. The ship Morrison, Capt. In- 
gersoll, sailed from Macao on the 3d of July, 
1837, bound for Yeddo, the residence of the 
emperor of Japan—one object being the return 
of seven shipwrecked Japanese to their country, 
but a greater, to ascertain the possibility of - 
intercourse with Japan. Mr. Gutzlaff and other 
missionaries sailed in the vessel, which carried 
no armament, and but a small assortment of ar- 
ticles of trade. The ship entered the large bay, 
at the head of which Yeddo stands, on the 30th 
of July. The manner of their reception is thus 
described by Dr. Parker > 


“July 31. At six, A. M., the delusion in 
which we had reposed the last evening, was 
broken up. Instead of going early on shore, as 
had been determined, we were looking about us 
for personal safety. During the night’ cannon 
had been brought from the fort and planted on 
the shore opposite, from whence they com- 
menced firing as soon as they could well see the 
ship. Orders were immediately given to weigh 
anchor, presuming that they would be satisfied 
when they should see us getting under way. 
white flag was hoisted to no purpose. They fir- 
ed faster than before. Unaccustomed to hear- 
ing the whizzing of cannon balls, ourselves being 
the target, the effect upon our company is not 
easily described. ‘The ‘balls flew fiercely around 
us, fell into the water a few lengths of the shi 
short of us, passed over and beyond us, throu 
the rigging, and one perforated a port-hole about 
mid-ship, pierced two deck plank, glanced and 
passed th the thick sides of the long-boat, 
and bounded into the water. While working 
the windlass, a ball passed im a range with the 
men, so near that they felt the wind of it, and 
had they not at that moment been falling back 
on their levers, it might have disabled or killed 
many of them. When the anchor was home 
and the ship under sail, a ball was shot over us, 
well aimed to take our masts, but it fell a few 
feet to the larboard.” 

It was now determined to make another at- 
tempt at a more southern port. On the 10th of 
August the ship entered the Kagosima bay. 
Here they were at first allowed to communicate 
peacefully with the shore, and a native pilot con- 
ducted vessel to a safe anchorage. The 
officer who came on board said the country be- 
longed to the prince of Satzuma, and that no 
European vessel had been seen there before. 
No change of conduct or feeling was manifested 
by the officers or people on shore till the morn- 
ing of the 12th, when the visiters had been en- 
couraged to expect a message from the prince. 

“ At half past seven in the morning, a fishing- 
boat with half a dozen men came off, and at 
some distance told the Japanese on board that 
the ship had better Se to sea, and said some- 
thing of the officers firing upon us. Immediate- 
ly warlike preparations were seen on the shore. 

jects were seen, to which a better name can- 
not, perhaps, be given, than portable forts. 
These-were four or five rods lon , and as many 
feet high. Two of these were at first discovered 
north of .the village of Choorgormutzu, and a 
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ellow flag hoisted within. ‘The men were very 
Cony within the forts. Soon a similar prepara- 
tion was made on the south of the village. Our 
Japanese believe that these forts were capable 
of turning musket shot, and even cannon alls. 
They recognized them as the accompaniments 
of war. owever, the idea that what we saw 
was only the pre aration for the high officer, 
somewhat diminished our apprehensions of hos- 
tilities being renewed against us, 
when we were in the place to which they had 
conducted us officially, and as we had repeat- 
edly assured them we only wished to know that 
it was their pleasure, and we would depart im- 
mediately. But, with the exception of what was 
said by the fishermen, we had received no inti- 
mation that such was their desire. All doubt of 
their design was soon expelled, when we saw a 
band of some hundred soldiers, in full speed 
upon the beach, making for a defile in the high 
bank, through which they ascended to the shel- 
ter of one of the forts. No sooner were they 
behind the fort, than they commenced a promis- 
cuous fire of musketry and artillery. Our situa- 
tion at that moment is not easily realized—an- 
chored in a small bay, with seventy-five fathom 
of heavy chain cable to be taken m, nearly be- 
calmed, and the little wind we had being di- 
rectly against our going out. ‘The captain, with 
his usual presence of mind, made his arrange- 
ments ; but even the little breeze we had, soon 
failed and left us scarcely enough to steer the 
ship, so that as she loosed from her moorings, 
she drifted towards the shore. -But by means of 
the boats, which were lowered, we succeeded in 
keeping off. The firing from the shore contin- 
ued. Not only the wind, but the tide also was 
unfavorable. Soon a squall arose, which raised 
our hopes of being speedily extricated ; but in 
a few minutes. we were perfectly becalmed 
again ; and, to our great annoyance, we discov- 
ered that they had opened their artillery upon us 
from the opposite side, and the current was set- 
ting the ship under the guns; and as we were 
in fifty fathoms water, it was not easy, especially 
in such a current, to anchor. The calm was 
momentary. Baffling winds sprang up. Stand- 
ing towards the place from which we started, we 
found the heaviest guns transported to a head- 
land outside the harbor, whence they renewed 
their fire upon us, whenever we were on the 
tack in that direction. ‘Thus we were for eigh- 
teen long hours between two fires, one on each 
side of the bay, which is from three to five miles 
broad, where flight was our only way of escape, 
having purposely left the ship’s armor in China. 
“ As this was the third day after our arrival, 
the period first stated to be necessary to receive 
an answer from Kagosima, there 1s no doubt 
that the firing was according to the orders of the 
prince. It was too apparent that the desire of 
the officers was not merely to drive away a for- 
eign ship ; for when they saw the sails unfurled 
they bestirred themselves, as though the feared 
the golden opportunity of gaining leaeele would 
soon be past.’ 


Miss1on TO THE NEsToRIANS. The mis- 
sionaries state the following facts, in reference 
to the mode of teaching, and the primitive sim- 
plicity of manners among this people :— 

The mode of teaching prevalent among the 
Nestorians is of little use to the intellectual pow- 


ers. The object of it is to prepare a few eccle- 
Siasties to officiate in the church. 


For this end the pupil first spends about two 
years in repeating over the Psalms of David, in 
the ancient Syriac, without understanding a sin- 

le word, or getting a single idea. After this 

ng and painful toil, and a faithful application 
of the rod by the teacher, if the poms tyro is 
able to repeat the whole book of Psalms, like a 
parrot, he is allowed to commence learning their 
meaning, in which effort he spends another year. 
After two or three more years spent in learni 
their prayer-books, and a little attention to the 
four gospels and the art of writing, their educa- 
tion is finished. 

As absurd as this plan of education appears 
to us, the Nestorians are much atta to a, 
and the bishop has just been recommending to 
us to pursue a similar course. Theyeannet im- 

ine how a child can learn to read, and acquire 
ideas at the same time. Their aim is to have 
the children chant the Psalms, amd say their 

rayers in the churches, as soom @8 possible. 

heir prescribed forms of worship gequire that 
the whole book of Psalms should be #epeated i 
the church every week, and once magwo-or i 
days during their fasts. In their estimation, the 
cause of religion would be very much promotec 
if the children in our schools could jom in ae 
ing them, sixty or seventy times in @ year, 
er they could understand a worder not. / 
for this very pious reason they would. set ¢— 
mers other acquisition till this objeet is ace 

ished. 
! “As I was at work in our little 
says Mr. Perkins, one of the missionapies, “’ 
boys belonging to our school passed: along # 
saluted me in their patriarchal sty, by saying, 
‘ Allah kovet gavil’— May give you 
strength.’ * It is deeply interesting to notice how 
much there is that is truly primitive ameng the 
Nestorians. We meet with it in their house- 
hold furniture, in their agricultural utensils, 1 


their instruments of music, but most of all im 


their modes of salutation. ‘When two persons 
meet, they mutually salute each other by say 
ing, ‘ Peace be with you.’ When one enterg 
the house of another, he also says, ‘ Peace be 
with you,’ and the other replies, ‘ Your compas 
ny is welcome.’ When a guest leaves a house 
he says, ‘May God grant you increase—may 
your days be prosperous ;’ and the other re- 
plies, ‘May God be with you.’ When one puts 
on a new garment, enters a new house, or pur- 
chases a new article, his friends congratulate 
him by saying, ‘May God bless your gar- 
ment; may God bless your house,’ ete. If 
you do a Nestorian a sindness, or wish him 
prosperity, he says, in thanking you, ‘May God 
give you the kingdom of heaven.’ When one 
enters upon any undertaking, he says, ‘ If the 
Lord will, I shall accomplish it.’ When a boy 
or a man commences studying a book, he writes 
upon the margin of the first page, ‘In the 
strength of the Lord I will learn this book.’ 
And when a child learns his alphabet, as often 
as he repeats the letters through, he always says 
at the close, ‘Glory to Christ our king.’ - Ob 
that the Spirit of the Lord may make these fallen 
Christians truly alive, that their pious salutations 
ps Goss the honest responses of humble, renew- 


arts!” 
Turkey. The journal of Mr. Jackson, at 
Trebizond, thus describes. the baptism of the 
cross 


“ | went early this morning to witness the cer- 
mony practiontl' by the G 


, of throwing the 
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cross into the sea. Several hundreds had as- 
sembled at the bishop’s church. After prayer, 
they came out and marched in procession to the 
sea-shore, oe by the bishop dressed in rich 
brocade ; the latter attended by a person holding 
up an image of the virgin wrought in gold, a 
Iden cross, and the wooden cross that was to 
thrown into the sea. Arriving at the sea, the 
cross was solemnly committed to the waves, the 
es all the while performing a chant, giving I 
ow not what wonderful explanation of the rite, 
while a number of lads plunged into the water 
with all speed, to seize and recover the. cross. 
The lad who was fortunate enough first to la 
hands.on it,and bring it ashore, has the privi- 
lege, during the day, of going around among the 
people demanding presents. I subsequently 
tmguired the meaning of this ceremony. It 1s 
the baptism of the cross. This day is in 
~ommemoration of the baptism of Christ. It is 
‘in token that Christ has dominion over the 


Probably they may have some other mys-. 


meanings. ‘I'he more foolish and sense- 
*remony is, the more mysterious of course 
e. 
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posTaw. Rev. John Campbell, who at- 
the idolatrous festival, and witnessed the 
g seenes described below, gives the fol- 
@ecount of self-torture at a religious 


- The Charak Puja is a Hindoo festival in 
honor of the god Shib; it takes place in April. 
The abominations practised at this time are be- 
coming unpopular among the more intelligent 
and sated Hindoos. It is peculiarly the 
festival of the people, who gather to it in great- 
@r crowds than to any other. Multitudes of 
these deluded beings traverse all parts of the 
suburbs of the city, and make such a deafening 
noise by beating of drums and gongs, and other 
instruments, that it is vain to expect any rest 
during the feast, which is continued for several 
days. The man who tortures himself most is 
the most acceptable worshipper, and they seem 
to exhaust their ingenuity in discovering new 
methods of self-torment, in order to please the 
cruel and blood-thirsty Shib. Some throw 
themselves from a height of twenty feet upon 
iron spikes or knives, which are stuck in a ag 
full of straw. This is a dangerous feat, an 
sometimes proves fatal. The people have, 
however, learned how to take care of them- 
selves ; they now place their knives in an in- 
clined position, and when one falls on the bag, 
the knives are pressed downwards into a hori- 
zontal direction so as to prevent any injury. 
Others suspend themselves by the feet, and 
others hang themselves over a large fire till they 
are almost suffocated. 

The principal scene of torture is at the tem- 
ple of Kalee, about four miles south of Calcut- 
ta. Accompanied by the brethren Lacroix and 
Bradbury, pe out to witness the scene of 
horror of which I had heard so much. We left 
the city before sunrise, and proceeded on foot, 
for the crowd was so great that it was impossi- 
ble to go in any other way. We saw multi- 
tudes of people proceeding in all directions to 
the temple. And as we drew near it, so con- 
fused and horrible was the sound produced by 
the beating of drums, the clashing of cymbals, 
and the shouts of the multitude, as to impress 


one with the idea that he was approaching the 
confines of some abode of devils. We, howey- 
er, succeeded in making our way into the inner 
court of the temple, for the crowd, as the of- 
ficiating brahmin told us, was not half so dense 
as in former years. Each party of worshippers 
was preceded by drums, and the victims who 
were to be tortured; and as they reached the 
court of the temple they commenced shouting 
and dancing in a most frantic and disgusting 
manner. In one corner you might see a black- 
smith running a eo! iece of iron or a sword 
through some delu ad being’s tongue, in another 
some wretch gen I as they thrust ropes or 
canes through his sides ; wi in another some 
miserable creature writhing under the torture, 
as they forced bits of iron in the shape of ser- 
pents through his back. During all this time 
the drums continued beating incessantly, so 
that the complaints of the victims, if they made 
any, could not be heard. And what may ap- 
pear strange, each of these victims was obliged 
to pay the man who pierced his tongue, or Nis 
side, as if he had rendered some great service. 
After this was done, each party surrounded its 
own sunashee, [devotee,] and dancing around 
omeward as in triumph. 

e left this scene of barbarity deol im- 
pressed with the conviction that it afforded a 
strong proof of the wickedness and falseness of 
Hindooism, and of the moral depravity and 
spiritual blindness of human nature. That be- 
ings, possessed of reason, could believe that 
idol to be the representation of the Deity, which 
was delighted with such torture, cruelty, and 
bloodshed, is what few would credit if the facts 
were not too strong for scepticism itself to doubt. 

The next day was the last day of the feast. 
I went to the villages to exhort the Christians 
not to mingle with the heathen, and to dissuade 
some of the Hindoos, if possible, from torment- 
ing themselves. ‘The swinging took place in the 
evening. I went to the scene of action. ‘The 
Charak consists of a perpendicular pole placed 
in the ground so as to be immoveable ; it is from 
twenty to thirty feet in height, with a horizontal 
beam on the top about sixteen feet long, and so 
fixed on a point as to whirl round with ease. A 
— being attached to each end, the person 
who is to swing is brought into the midst of the 
crowd, and after a few incantations are repeat- 
ed, two iron hooks are thrust through his back 
immediately under each shoulder-blade. These 
hooks are united by a cord, which is immediate- 
ly tied to the rope attached to one of the arms 
of the horizontal beam, and five or six persons 
taking hold of the rope attached to the other 
arm, run round with it as fast as they can. 
The man is thus raised to some height from the 

und, and swings at an immense ae 

llowing a little for the distance which 
rope, by which he is suspended, is drawn from 
the perpendicular, by the velocity of the mo- 
tion, he performs, at least, a circuit of thirty- 
three feet in each revolution. As soon as the 
swinger is let down, he is surrounded and ca- 
ressed by the brahmins and the multitude. 

I witnessed this scene at a village where I 
was surrounded by hundreds of heathen. A 
friend and I were the only Europeans present. 
I determined on using my influence to prevent 
this barbarity ; the people knew me, for they 
had often seen me ; they showed no displeasure 
at my presence, but listened to what I had to 
say. I endeavored to show the wickedness and 
danger of such practices, observing, in refer- 
ence to the deyotees, that if they wished to 
amuse the multitude, (as some said that was 
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their reason for swinging,) they might do so in 
a more innocent way. Some brahmins and 
other interested persons, incensed to see me ex- 
erting so much influence with the multitude, be- 
gan to wrangle ; this gave me a —_ opportu- 
nity to point out to the ey % w they were 
dereived | by their priests. told them that if 
this swinging was a very bold act, as the brah- 
mins pretended, it behoved them, who were re- 
puted the holiest of the Hindoos, to set a good 
example and swing first ; but the brahmins were 
too wise for such a display ; they shrunk from it, 
and happily the people saw the force of the ar- 
gument. here had an opportunity of con- 
trasting their religion with Christianity, declar- 
ing that Jesus Christ came not only to give his 
life a ransom for many, but to show us an ex- 
ample of holy obedience and practice ; and that 
his disciples and mis8ionaries are bound not 
only to tell others what to do, but to be an ex- 
ample to all in every good word and work. I 
left the scene, blessing God that I was thus ena- 
bled to check this horrid cruelty, and for having 
an opportunity of pointing out the excellency of 
the cross of Christ. 


Another abomination of heathenism has late- 
ly been brought to light, viz., an annual human 
sacrifice by the Khunds,* which is thus de- 
scribed by Messrs. Gordon and Porter, mis- 
sionaries at Vizagapatam :— 


The late war in the Gumsur country, a dis- 
trict situated 200 miles from hence, has opened 
a most important and interesting field of mis- 
sionary labor. The Khunds, a people inhabiting 
the hilly part of that country, — quite dis- 
tinct in manners and religion from the people 
inhabiting the plains. They have no caste 
among them, nor any of the peculiar manners 
of the Hindus. They are barbarous and un- 
civilized, and their superstition is of a most san- 
guinary kind : they offer human sacrifices ; and 
present the blood of the victims as a libation 
to their goddess, the earth, or Ceres. These 
people have among them an order of priests, 
who are not so much venerated by them as the 
brahmins are by the Hindus. In reference to 
their sanguinary customs, the following is an 
extract ofa. letter which has appeared in one of 
the Madras papers :— 

“The Khunds are now discovered to be in the 
habit of sacrificing children annually at sowing 
time, in a most cruel manner, for the 
of propitiating the demon of their worship ; and 
of securing, as they suppose, a good harvest by 
the blood of their victims.” . 

Just before the turmeric shrub is planted, the 
Khunds make the sacrifice alluded to. They 
select, as their victims, male children who are 
devoted from infancy to this purpose, and are 
sold to the different villages. When the ground 
is ready, the victim is led forth, bound to bam- 
boos for better security, and taken into the open 
plain. The cultivators assemble, and, at the 
supposed auspicious moment, commence the 
dreadful carnage by hacking (with knives) the 
body of the truly pitiable creature; each cut- 
ting off a part as quickly as possible, and hasten- 
ing with it to the field whose fertility is the ob- 
ject to be secured. The blood,in which the 

hunds imagine the virtue of the spell to sub- 
sist, is then made, by pressure of the hand, to 
fall in drops upon the soil ; and the flesh, not yet 
cold, is cast into the same ground. In hewing 


* Pronounced Khoonds. 
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the body, care is taken not to touch a 
vital part: for should death occur before the 
blood is dropped on the field, the charm, ac- 
of the people, would be 
ost. 

Some of the Khunds, on being expostulated 
with, asked what else they could do, as they 
should have no crops if they neglected to per- 
form this ceremony. Yesterday, twenty-five 
intended victims, who had been rescued by the 
Madras officers, were brought into the camp ; 
and a party was sent out last night to rescue 
several unfortunate creatures about to be thus 


-immolated. 


FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


General .—In the several parts of 
the world connected with the society’s opera- 
tions, there are 455 stations and out-stations, 
135 missionaries, 32 European, and 473 native 
assistants; making @ total of 640 European 
missionaries and assistants. Under the care of 
these are 93 churches, with 7,347 communi- 
cants, and 568 schools, per 36,974 schol- 
ars ; being an increase reported during the year 
of 27 stations and out-stations, 44 agents, 9 
churches, 932 communicants, 52 schools, and 


2,732 scholars. 
There are 17 eee 2 establishments, nearly 
all of which have been continued with increasing 


activity during the past year, and at Malacca 
especially, the operations are rapid- 
poxtending. 
” fands, the director: 
have to report, that the amoun.~- !egacies re- 
ceived during the year has been £3,740, bein 
£4,037 less than the amount of legacies receiv 
during the preceding year. 

The contributions for the ordinary and ial 
objects of the society have been £66,514, mak- 
ing, with the legacies, a total of £70,255, being 
an increase beyond the income of the last year 
of £5,882. | 

The expenditure of the year has been £76,818, 
being an increase beyond the expenditure of the 
previous year, to the amount of £13,658, and an 
excess beyond the income of the past year of 
£6,563. 


Letters, Kc. from Bastern Pissions. 


BurmaH.—From R. B. Hancock, April 3, 
17, 1838.—G. S. Comstock, April 13, July 23.— 


A. Judson, April 18, June 30.—L. Ingalls, April 
19, August 5.—S. M. Os ood, 4 6, July 30. 
— Missionaries at Tavoy, March 3 yee ade, 


Jan. 9, March 23, April 3.—C. Bennett, April 3, 
6, June 6.—Mrs. Wade and Mrs. Bennett, 
March 31.—H. Howard, May 24, August 4.— 
D. L. Brayton, Aug. 2.—E. Kincaid, June 30, 
journal March 23—May 1.—E. Macomber, te 4 
30.—T'. Simons, June 20, journal Jan. 1—Mar 
31.—E. A. Stevens, July 26,28.—J. H. Vinton, 
May 30, July 15. | 
A'sa’m.—From Messrs. Brown and Cutter 
May 10.—M. Bronson, June 1, 5, 25,—journal : 
March 6—April 3.—N. Brown, June 14.—0O. 


Cutter, June 9, 20. 
S1am.—From R. D. Jan. 8, Feb. 
19, March 30, April 19, 25.—F. G. R. Daven- 
port, April 27.— Wm. Dean, March 10, May 3, 
13, 30.—J. T. Jones, March 30, April 23. 
SouTHERN Inp1a.—From S. S. Day, Jan. 6. 


W. Arrica—From W. G. Crocker, July 
21, 26. 


France.—From D. N. Sheldon, Oct. 31, 
Nov. 5—E£. Willard, Sept. 25, Nov. 6. 
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DBonations, 


From December Mes to January 1, 


Massachusetts. 


Newton Female Miss. Society, 
Mrs. A. O. Ripley, treas., be- 
quest of Mrs. Eleanor a, 
late of Brighton, deceased, 

Franklin co., Baptist Association, 

r Cyrus Alden, treas., contri- 


100,00 


ution, 4,12 
Ashfield, first Baptist church, for 
Burman mission, 
Colerain, first Baptist church, 15,07 
Heath, Baptist church, 9,85 
Shelburn Falls, Sabbath School 
Union, per Nathaniel 
Lamson, 20,00 
do. do. Bap. church, for tracts, 6,00 
do. do. Female Miss.Society 5,00 
do. do. or concert 10,26 
do. do. Male Miss. Society 16,25 
do. do. female friend, a set of 
earrings, 2,00 
do. do. Nath.’1Lamson,Esq. 100,00 
do. do. Cyrus Alden, Esq. 100,00 
Frami , a friend, by Mr. 

Rand, 1,50 
do. monthly concert 7,89 | 
do. individual subscrip- 

Rev. Mi. Aldrich, 
r Rev. Mr. Aldric 
Baptist Sabbath School 
children, per W. Dixon, Esq., 7,00 
Chelmsford, Female Juvenile So- 
ciety, Miss M. Webb, treas., 
for Indian missions, - 15,40. 
Dover, part of legacy of Hannah 
Peplow, deceased, per Hinsdale 
Fisher, Esq., executor 100,00 
Haverhill, Rev. George Keely, for 
Burman mission 5,00 
Canton, Female Benevolent So- 
ciety, per Rev. A. Merriam 25,00 
Conway, Jonathan Whitney Esq. 5,00 
Boston, Federal-st. Baptist church, 
monthly concert, 11,48 
do. do. do. do., to complete 
their extra subscription, per 
Miss L. L. Otis, 43,00 
do. Ist Baptist church, monthly 
concert, per Dea. Moses 
Pond, 13,28 
do. Baptist church, Baldwin 
Place, monthly concert 15,52 
do. Mr. James aldock, of 
Charles-st. church, 25,00 
do. Charles-st. church, part of | 
extra subscription, per Dea. 
Woodcock, 16,00 
Cambridge, Female Judson Soci- 
ety, Mrs. Martha F. Brown, 
treasurer, per L. Farwell, Esq., 35,00 
Chelsea, Sabbath school children 2,00 
—— 766,78 
New-Hampshire. 
New-Hampshire Bap. State Con- 
vention, per John A. Gault, Esq., 


treasurer, 508,73 


Rhode Island. 
Providence, Brown University, 


monthly concert, 15,60 
do. 4th Baptistchurch, per 
George B. Peck, Esq., 35,00 
— 50,60 


New-York. 


Middleville, Nathaniel Post, Esq. 50,00 
New-York city, Oliver-st. church, 
for foreign missions, Mrs. Mary 
Purser, treas., 200,00 
Gilbert F. Mundon, Esq., Or- 
ange co., per Rev. G. 
25,00 


Grinell 

r Rev. S. H. Cone, 
H. Burton, Esq., per Mr. Humph- 
rey; 


225,00 
25,00 7 
—— 300,00 
Pennsylvania, 


Montrose Baptist church, per 8. 
Meylert, Esq., 


District of Columbia. 


Washington, Miss M. A. W. 
Quincy, 


25,00 


13,00 
South Carolina; 
Welsh Neck Association, per John 
F. Wilson, Esq., 
Alabama. 
Bethel Baptist Association, per 
Rev. Wm. Dossey, 
Kentucky. 


Covin monthly concert 20,00 
Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, | 32,65 
_ per Rev. J. B. Cook, ——— 52,65 


455,00 


95,00 


Indiana. 
Franklin, Baptist church, monthly 
concert, per Rev. A. R. Hinck- 
ley, 6,50 
Sundry individuals, for outfit . of 
Mr. Slafter, 150,00 
$2153,26 


H. Lincoin, Treasurer. 


CLOTHING, &c. 


From Mrs. L. Mumford and as- 
sociates, of Providence, one 
chest of clothing, for Mrs. H. 
M. Mason, of Tavoy, Bur- 


mah. 


From the Bethel church in Uti- 
tica, N. Y., one do., for out- 
fit of Mr. and Mrs. Slafter 
missionaries to Siam, valued 
at $111,00 

From friends in Oxford, one 
box for the same, 


Dec. 1. 


50,00 
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SPECIMENS OF EASTERN LANGUAGES. 


The “proposal for forming a comparative vocabulary of all the Indo-Chinese languages,” 
or languages spoken between India and China, together with a plan of the vocabulary, prepared 


by Mr. Brown, of the A’sam mission, was introduced to the readers of the Magazine, at p. 203, — 


vol. 16. The following communication from the same, illustrative of the plan, and applying it to 
a certain extent, we have concluded to insert here, from a regard to the importance of the object 
which it contemplates, and its bearing on the more accurate preparation and general diffusion 
of the sacred scriptures among the tribes by whom these languages are spoken. 


Having access to several vocabularies of different languages, most of 
which have been collected by Capt. Gordon, Commissioner at Manipur, with 
several from Mr. Gutzlaff and other missionaries, I thought it might not be 
uninteresting to copy out a few words from. each, for insertion in the Maga- 
zine. ‘The specimens here given will enable our brethren to form some idea 
of the sounds of the various languages in which they are circulating the sacred 
scriptures, and may also be useful to missionaries in other parts, who will 
be able to ascertain whether the languages here laid down have any affinity 
with those of the tribes among whom they are laboring. _ | 

It must be remembered that the letters are sounded according to the Roman 
system. 'The sounds of the vowels are as follows: 


a as in America, woman 
e « men 
i pin 
not 
.“. pel 
ii “ Pune (French) 
a “ far, father 
they 
i police 
u “ rule 


Ai is sounded as i in pine; au as ow in now. The letter h is always used as 
an aspirate after another consonant; thus sh is sounded as in mishap, not as 
in ship; th as in priesthood, not as in think. When th has the English sound, 
as in think, it is printed in italics. Ng is sounded as in singing; sy like sh in 
ship, or si in mission ; n (italic) like the French n in enfant. 
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A’sdmese. 


botah 
porua 
kanr 
sorai 


EE 


letin 


| ' Specimens of Eastern Languages. 
1 2 3 4 
English. Bang iii. Khamtt. Siamese. 
Air bayu lum lom 
Ant pipilika mut mot 
Arrow tir lemptin luk son 
Bird pakhyi nok nok 
Blood rakta leat laat 
Boat nauka nau hea ria 
Bone asthi har nuk kradik 
Cat biral mekuri mit meau 
Cow garu gorda 
Crow kak kauri ka 
Day din din wan 
Dog kukkur kukur ma 
Ear karna kan ha 
Earth mati mati nin din 
Egg anda koni khai 
Elephant hasti hati chhang 
Eye chhak yuh soku ta 
Father . pita bupai po 
Fire agni jai fai 
Fish matsya mas pla 
Flower pushpa phil ‘dok, mai 
Foot pad, charan bhori tin 
Goat chhagal shagoli pe 
Hair kesh, chul suli phom 
. Hand hat hat mii 
Head mastak mur hua 
Hog shikar gahdri mu 
| Horn shringa hing khan 
Horse ghora ghora ma 
_ House ghar ghor ruan 
i Man manushya manuh khon 
Moon chandra jun 
: Mother janani ai me me | 
Mountain parbat porbot noi phu, khau 
7 Mouth mukh mukh pak pak 
| Musquito masha moh yang yung 
Night ratri khun khun 
} River nadi noi me, nam me, nam 
: Road rasta, bat bat tang tang 
Salt Taban lun kii kliia 
* Skin charma shal nang nang 
Sky akash akah fa 
Snake shanp hap ngu ngu 
Star tara nau dau 
Stone prastar hin © hin 
Sun surjya wan taw, an 
Tooth danta khid fan 
Tree gachh tun ton, mai 
Village gram man ban 
es Water jal, pani nam nam 
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Specimens of Eastern Languages. rhe 
6 8 
English. A’ bor. Mishimi. Barmese. 
Ant tarak taruk aruang payuetseik 
Arrow apak epugh mpu mya 
Bird putah _pettang tsa nghet 
Blood oyi i harri thwé 
Boat hulung etka rrua lhe 
Bone sala along ruboh 
Cat asa kedari  nadzari kyaung 
Cow shye sou matsokra nua 
Crow pak pivag tsakla kyi . 
Day hampah longe kihingge ir 
Dog eki ekki neko _ khwé 
Ear pyarung norung nakra na 
Earth among tari myé 
Egg papuk rokpi mtitmaie u 
Elephant hati sylte daton shen 
Eye nyek amig malam myetsi 
Father abba babu naba aphé : 
Fire ummah naming mi 
Fish ; ngay engo ta nga 
Flower. _ pung _ &pun apii panbwen | 
Foot laga ale mgroh khyé 
Goat shabam soben madze sheik 
Hair demuk * ddmid thiing shaben 
Hand lak elag atua let aa 
Head dumpa dumpong mkura ghaung 
Hog kukpa éek bali wet 
Horse ghura buré garre 
House a _ekum hon eing 
Man bangne ami name 1a 
Moon pala polo halua la : 
Mother | ane nama amé 
Mountain nodi adi thaiya taung | 
Mouth gam “nepang taka nhok, pazat 
Musquito tarang sunggu tadze khyen 
Night kamo ia nyin, nya 
River - subang botte tsald myit 
Road . lamtau lambe ailam lan 
Salt flo plah sha 
Skin sapen Asig kua thaye 
Snake *tabuk - tabi taba myué 
Star takar tekar kadang kye 
Stone elung eling mpla _ + kyaukkhe 
Sun dahani érung wanyi né. 
‘Tooth phi ipang  thwa 
Tree sangna sine ,masang _—_‘thitpen 7 
Village nampum dolung mating  yua 
Water issi macht yé 
| | 
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mande 
jajong 
ama 


Specimens of Eastern Languages. 
9 10 11 12 
English. Singpho. Jili. Géro. Manipur. 
Air mboéng mbéong barowa nungsit 
Ant kagin tsanglang syamalchak kakcheng 
Arrow pala mala bra tel 
Bird wu machik dubring uchek 
| Blood sai tashai kanchai i 
| Boat li tali ring hi 
Bone nrang khamrang gring saru 
Cat ngyau tengyau menggo haudong 
7 Cow kansu tanga machu samuk 
| Crow kokha takha dokha kwak 7 
| Day sini tani sald mungthil 
| Dog kwi takwi achak hwi 
| Ear na kana nachil na 
Earth ngga taka har laipak 
| Egg wudi mati dichi yerum 
| Elephant magwi tsang mongma sama 
| Eye mi nju mokron mit 
Father wa va afa ipa ' 
Fire wan tavan wol mai 
| Fish nga tanga natok nga 
Flower sabanpu saban bibal lai 
} Foot lagong takkhyai jachok khong 
Goat painam takhyen débak hameng 
| Hair kara kara kini sam 
, Hand leta taphan jak khut 
Head bong nggum syikam kok 
| Hog wa tawak ‘wok ok 
Horn rung salung grong See, 
. Horse kamrang khamrang — sagol 
| House nta kim  ndk yim, sang 
‘ Man simpho nsang mi 
Fi Moon sata sata tha 
Mother nu nu ima 
: Mountain bom satong achura ching 
| Mouth nggop nong késak chil 
Musquito sigrong pakyok ganggia kang 
Night sana sanap waldo ahing 
fe River kha talau chima turel 
lam tanglong rama lampi 
Salt tsim cham karasam tham 
Skin phi maphik bigil mawul 
Sky mo mamo srigi nongthauraipak 
ne talon rangta 
Sun tsan salgra 
Village mareng mbat song 
Water ntsin mchin ising 
. 


Elephant 

Eye 
Father 
Fire 
Fish 
Flower 
Foot 
Goat 
Hair 


woitom 


kalhan 
shi 
anhikon 
kandi 
nroidui 
woipong 
mhik 
apu 

mai 

kha 


ghanchongna 
ntau 

smhil 
ha, nai 
thingbang 
nham 
dui 
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Specimens of Eastern Languages. : | 
ie 
13 14 15 16 
Air mpoan thirang tinghun nhlut oF 
Ant nteang tangin mateangpwi nteng ‘es 
Arrow than takyen nla 
Bird nroi mas nthikna aroi on 
Blood zyai thi tazyai azyi fs 
Boat hli li mali nli 
Bone karau mara para maha 
Cat myauna topisa myauna tokpa 
Cow tom matom atom 
Crow aghak maa nget chaghak 
Day tamlai nin lanla f 
Dog wi tasi athi 
Ear kana kon inkon 
Earth talai kadi ntha Bh 
Egg makatui pabum aroighum 
tapong chapong mpong 
mik mik mik 
apa apu apa 
mai chami 
nga chakha khai 
mhun ral charapen pan 
phai ki _ chapi phai 
zyu ken kami khami 
sam sam tatham tham 
Hand ban kut chaben van 
Head pi la chapi api . 
Hog ghak bok kabak wok 
Horn kachai taki pake ti 
Horse takoan takoan chakon chakon | 
House kai in chaki kai 
Man mai mi chamai mi 
Moon ba tha charha lha 
Mother apui anu apwi apwi 
Mountain cheing ching malong kalong | 
Mouth mhoang mamun chamun matha 
Musquito chakhang kang tingkheng tangkhang 
Night yimmhang zyingpha nchun mula 
River duidai tuikoak syinggtt arunkai 
Road chang lampwi mpwi lampi 
Salt ntai machi matai  nehi 
Skin kagi mun paghi taghi 
Sky tingpuk tangban tinggem tinggam 
Snake nrui marun kanu sanna . 
Star insi chagan chaghanthai | 
Stone lung talo | ntau 
Sun rimik tingnaimik tamik } 
Tooth aht agha 
Tree thingkung singbang akoi | 
Village nam nam inam 
Water 7 tui tadui athui 
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4 English. Champhung. Luhuppa. N. Tangkhul. Central Tangkhul. 
Air phanra masi masyia 
Te Ant chingkha chaling langza chamcha 
Arrow mali mala mala mala 
Bird ngiithe va ata ota 
Blood azi asyi unsi 
Boat marikho marikhong malha malhi 
Bone sori ara arakau 
Cat hangaubi lami lame tumi 
47 Cow syemuk simuk samuk samuk 
Crow khala hangkha khungkha hongkha 
Day ngasinlung ngasun mastitum masung 
ay Dog aval tha pha wi 
Ear khund khana akhana okhana 
Earth ngalai ngalai malai ngalai 
Egg ngori hacha ata 
Elephant plobi mavit maphii sakatai 
Eye amak mik amicha omit 
ii Father ibo ava apa opa 
‘ | Fire amai mai mai mai 
BS Fish akhai khai khi sanga 
ie | Flower abun won pie pie 
AS . Foot aphai phai akho okho 
rif Goat ami me mi mikre 
Hair sam sam kosen _kosen 
Hand apan pang akhti khut 
| Head kau kui. akéo okao 
i a Hog avak hok hok hok 
Horn ratsv ngachi akatostt mchi 
Horse sagol sikwi sakoi sakoi 
House ara syim syin syin 
Man sami mi mii mi 
| a Moon asubi kachang kacheang kacheang 
Mother ipe ava apha ont 
ie : Mountain kaphung kaphung kaphung kaphung 
Mouth khamar khamor ania onia 
ik Musquito hachang hachang hacheang haicheang 
Night ngayula ngaya may’ rosa 


5 
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Road lampi songva sompha sombtii 

Salt kasam machi machi 

a Skin ahul ahui aha - ohoi 

Sky tangaram kazing kazirang kachirang 
tt Snake rinam phara phra phrti 

Star harthi sirva sapachengla sapAchengla 
Stone ngalung ngalung lunggau lung 

a Sun tamak tsingmik _ yimit ohimit 
a Tooth ava ha aha - oha 

: Tree asing thingrong thingbang thingbang 
Village ramkhul ramkhti rahang ram khui 
Water thari tara richa tinda 
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21 22 23 24 
English. S. Tangkhul. Rhoribi. Maring. Anamese. 
Air khirang nonglit marthi hoi 
Ant akhau miling phayang kien 
Arrow the mala la ten 
Bird mate watsa wacha shim 
Blood athi hi hi 
Boat rakong mali li ding 
Bone aru thurd khra shting 
Cat akhan tongkan tung meya | 
Cow samuk namuk muk stingkrau 
Crow awak hatharak ak konkwa 
Day astin nongyang nunghang  ngai 
Dog a wi wi sho 
Ear nakor khana nhamil tai 
Earth ala thalai klai det 
Egg arta wayuil wayui kring 
Elephant sai kasai sai wo 
Eye amit mit mit - mat 
Father pa pa papa sya 
Fire mui mai mai lua 
Fish nga thanga hnga ka 3 
Flower ramen par par hoa rit 
Foot ake wang _ho kangshiin 
Goat makre hingngau klang 
Hair sam sam sam 
Hand kuit khut hut 
Head ald la ld 
Hog ok hok wok 
Horn arki atsi chi 
Horse sapuk syapuk puk : 
House yin tsim chim 
Man pasa thami hmi 
Moon akha tangla tangla 
Mother noa nubi tada 
Mountain ramthing ramthing khlung 
Mouth mur mur mur r 
Musquito sangsan thangtan thangkran 
Night ayan rasa mea 
River - ta kongpwi tulil 
Road lampit lampwi lam 
Salt machi miti ti . 
Skin arhtin un wun 
Sky arwallong thangwan nungthau n 
Snake mari phurun phrul 
| Star arsyi tikron sorwa { 
Stone lung thullung khlung 
Sun ani nongmit nungmit witaly 
Tooth alarra ha ha nanrang i 
Tree thing hingtong hingbal kai c7 
Village ram yon yul lang | 
Water ttt yui yui nak i 
if 
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Corean. 


paiyam 


pyor 
torsyok 


hanar 
nar 
ni 
namo 
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25 26 25 26 
te 4 English. Japanese. Corean. English. Japanese. | 
Air mari 
Ant 
‘Pi Arrow spur 
Bird mar 
Blood tsipka 
Bone tarwor 
Cat omi 
a Cow moismuni 
“4 . 
wit Crow ipku 
Day mokti 
Ear asyu 
| Earth kin 
E sokom 
| Elephant katsok 
Eye 
Father 
| Fire 
Fish 
Flower 
Foot 
Goat 
Hair suikor 
| Hand mursyu 
[ | 
> 
” 


